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It's OK To Call 
The Old Man Joe 





In The : Solomons 


Dogface And Colonel 
Agree On Equality 
To Foil Japs 





SOLOMON ISLANDS — The 
fighting is still going good for the 
Allied cause here, as it is in New 
Guinea, It’s still strange warfare, 
though, and one of its peculiarities 
is that privates, corporals and 
Sergeants are not only permitted, 
but are encouraged to call a colonel 
by his first name, his last name 
or his nickname. 

The idea behind all this is that 
Jap snipers won’t be able to spot 
and pick off key men and it’s 
made Tojo’s boys wonder, because 
Jap officers still wear their marks 
of rank. 

In Guadalcanal, officers and 
men stand in the same chow line, 
bathe in the same rivers and wash 
clothes i: the same streams. Fight- 
ing together in the same fox-holes,: 
privates and captains call each 
other’s shots. Officers knocked out 
in battle are immediately replaced, 
and they are often replaced from 


the ranks with an on-the-spot 
commission. ‘ 

Men in the Solomons started out 
with durgarees as full-time battle 
uniform, but they looked too much 
like Jap uniforms so light khaki 
shirts were added. Jungle brambles 
and briars make leggings necessary 
on patrols; they're mighty hot, but 
they save the skin from cuts and 
scratches. 

There’s not a soldier on the is- 
land who hasn”. a pet knife, either 
brought from home or picked up 
in New Zealand. Front-line fight- 
ing men get plenty of chances with 
the bayonet every time. It’s here 
that the knives -and bayonets 
count; every bayonet is filed to a 
razor-like edge. 

Not only the bayonet but the 
rifle is used as a close combat 
weapon. Vertical and horizontal 
butt-strokes take just as heavy a 
toll as bullets during hand-to-hand 
combat in the jungle, where it’s 
usually so dark you can’t get an 
accurate rifle sight. 

But the prize weapon for jungle 
in fighting is the grenade, some- 
times thrown, and, if possible, just 
rolled down a hill on oncoming 
Japs. The Japs usually atiack in 
such thick swarms that rifie fire 
isn't fasi enough, but one little 
pineapple rolled into the mob does 
a fast job of thinning-out. 

Mud and sand on Guadalcanal 
have raised hell with automatic 
Weapons and ‘ads are coming to 
Swear by the old war horse—the 
03. The gun operates under almost 
any condition and can be fired 
accurately from the hip. 











The President Said: 





The Axis powers knew that they must win the war in 1942—or 
eventually lose everything. I do not need to tell you that our enemies 


did not win this war in 1942.... 








In the Pacific area, our most important victory in 1942 was the 
air and naval battle off Midway Island. That action is historically 
important because it secured for our use communication lines stretching 
thousands of miies in every direction. .. . ° 





We know that as each day goes by, Japanese strength in ships 
and planes is going down and down and American strength in planes 
is going up and up. ... The period of our defensive attrition in the 
Pacific is passing. Now our aim is to force the Japanese to fight. 
Last year, we stopped them. This year we intend to advance... . 





Today we are flying as much 
ever traversed the Burma Road, 


lease-lend material into China as 


flying it over mountains 17,009 feet 


high, flying blind through sleet and snow. We shall overcome all thet 
(Continued on Page 4) 





Routine Patrol? But It's 
Total War For Ten Men 





An African Lesson On How To Win Wars 
And Influence Enemy Learned In Desert 





By EGBERT WHITE 


"There was only routine patrol 
activity,” said the communique, 
but communiques never say much. 


What the CO told us that moon- 
less starlit night while we stood 
impatiently beside our two jeeps 
was more like ‘t. 

"Your mission,” he said, spread- 
ing out his map, "is to discover 
whether the enemy has occupied 
this point. If so, with what type 
of guns. You will attempt to se- 
cure the information by observa- 
tion. If that’s impossible—and it 
probably will be—you will draw his 
fire and observe the number of 
guns, their location and type. You 
will keep one jeep well to the rear 
as a getaway car so we'll be cer- 
tain to get a report. Any ques- 
tions?” 

There were no questions. When 
you're staring the night in the 





face, with the enemy somewhere 
in that right, you understand the 
orders well enough. The questions 
you’re thinking, you don’t ask. No- 
body could answer them. 

Ten men were picked for this 
particular job, the kind of job 
that makes possible the hard in- 
telligent fighting in the land of 
Col. Edson Raff. I went along for 
the ride. We were under the com- 
mand of Lt. James A. Root, of 
Middlebury, Vt. a graduate of 
Middlebury College and a veceran 
of Camps Devens, Blanding and 
Benning. He’s a cool guy in a 
tight spot. 

There were Sgt. George P. Nes- 
tor of Atlantic City; Cpl. Bernard 
Sabin, of Philadelphia, and Cpl. 
Lawrence Thompson, of London, 
England, who were in charge of a 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Jeeps Spotlight 
Traveling Revue 


By RALPH G. MARTIN 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


ORAN-—The Red Cross Revue 
came to Oran this week and took 
over the town. Ambulances were 
used for dressing rooms, headlights 
of two jeeps as spotlighis, some 
makeshift canvas-over-wood as an 
outdoor stage and the result was 
a bang-vp performance for a thou- 
sand entertainment-hungry medics 
in a tent city near here. 


Supervised by Frank Goodell, 
Red Cross managing director tra- 
velling with the show, the group 
will go to practically every Army 
camp from Casablanca to Constan- 
tine during the next eight weeks. 
In one of the first performances 
here, Marie, one of the Luxon ac- 
robatic trio, had a twisted ankle; 
the rope-twirling Spanish cowboy 
had a terrific eczema itch on his 
arms and legs; and Gracia, the 
dancing redhead, had a sprained 
wrist. But they were in a camp 
of medics and a bunch of special- 
ists soon patched them up. The 
show went on, even though the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Jobs Must Await Returning Soldiers, 
Declares FDR In Opening Congress 


President Lists Stalingrad Siege 
And Midway Battle As Top 
Achievements Of 1942 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The new 78th Congress opened 
here last week and President Roosevelt immediately placed before it 
the problem of insuring employment to the citizen Army when it is 
mustered out of service. ‘ 

Before packed galleries and a battery of microphones, the Presi- 
dent made his annual ’’State-of-the-Nation” address to Congress, in 
which he declared: 

"The men in our armed forces want a lasting peace, and equally, 
they want permanent employment for themselves, their families and 
their neighbors when they are mustered out at the end of the war.” 

The President's speech covered both the war abroad and the 
problems the nation faced at home. Mr. Roosevelt announced last 
year’s war production results and summed up the military events of 
1942. He spoke of the "implacable defense of Stalingrad,” the halting 
of the Japanese in the Pacific, the Allied occupation of North Africa 
and the increase of America’s fighting force“ from 2,000,000 to 





7,000,000 men. 


"The Nazis and Fascists have asked for it,” he declared, "’and 


they are going to get it!" 


The first and most important event last year, the President told 
Congress, was the battle for Stalingrad and the offensive by the 











It's Victory Congress, 
Vow Party Leaders 


Congress opened iast week 
with minority leader Joseph 
Martin, Republican from Massa- 
chusetts, striking this keynote: 

”"No matter on what side of the 
aisle we sit or where our party 
fealty belongs, every man and 
woman of the House is deter- 
mined to see the war to an early, 
decisive and successful end. AS 
opposition leader, I speak for the 
Republicans in pledging our ef- 
forts to that end.” 

Sam Rayburn of Texas was 
elected for a third term as 
speaker of the House. Rayburn 
and Martin termed the new Con- 
gress a "Victory Congress.” 








Allied Air Force 
Created; Spaatz 
Named As Head 


Thirteen Warhawks 
Presented To New 
Lafayette Group 


Maj. Gen Carl Spaatz has been 
appointed commander-in-chief of 
a newly-created Allied Air Force, 
it was announced last week by Lt. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Gen 
Spaatz will also continue as Air 
Officer on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief of U.S. forces in 
the European Theatre of Opera- 
tions, 

The Allied Air Force consists of 
the Easterm Command, under Air 
Marshal Sir William Welsh, the 
12th Air Force, commanded by 
Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle, and 
such units of the French Air Force 
as may be assigned or attachec 
to it. 

As one of his first official acts, 
Gen. Spaatz helped put the La- 
fayette Escadrille back in the air 
again. During ceremonies held on 
an airport runway, 13 new P-40 
Curtiss Warhawk planes were pre- 
sented to the French forces by the 
United States. 

The Lafayette Escadrille, the 
squadron’ whose insigna is the 
American Indian head, was ori- 


(Continued on Page 6) 





Russians beginning in late Novem- 
ber. In the Pacific, the most im- 
portant victory was the air and 
}naval battle off Midway Island 
and the "day-by-day and week- 
| by-week destruction of more Ja- 
}panese war material than Japan- 
ese industry could replace.” 

In the European Theatre, the 
primary task was to relieve pres- 
sure on the Russian front. It was 
accomplished by the Allied expedi- 
tion to North Africa which had 
already "produced an important ef- 
fect upon the whole situation of 
the war. It has opened to attack 
what Mr. Churchill well described 
as the 'underbeliuy of the Axis.’ ” 

Reporting on 1942's war produc- 
tion, the President stated that 
American industry had produced 
48,000 military planes in 1942, with 
December’s production reaching 
5,500—"'and the rate is rapidly ris- 
ing.” During the year, America 
produced 56,009 combat vehicles, 
670,000 machine guns, 21,000 anti- 
tank guns, 12,500,000,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition and 181,- 
000,000 rounds of artillery ammuni- 
tion. The average of production 
was six times greater than in 1941. 

"The arsenal of democracy,” said 
the President, "is making good.” 

During 1942, the armed forces 
were expanded from a little over 
2,000,000 to 7,000,000 men. "In 
other words,” Mr. Roosevelt point- 
ed out, "we have withdrawn from 
the labor force and the farms 
some 5,000,000 of our younger 
workers. And in spite of this our 
farmers have contributed their 
share to the common effort by 
producing the greatest quantity of 
food ever made available during a 
single year in ali our history.” 

The men at the front are con- 
cerned with two broad aims be- 
yond winning the war, the Presi- 
dent maintained, turning to the 
problems of the peace witn which 
he concluded his address. 
dom—freedom from want,” he 
said. To them it means that when 
they are mustered out, when war 
production is converted to the 
economy of peace, they will have 
the right to expect full employ- 
ment. 

"I say this now to this 78th 
Congress, because it is wholly pos- 
sible that freedom from want will 
loom very large as a task of 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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- New Congress Gets 24 Bills To Aid Service Men 


Pay After Discharge, 
Younger WAAC's 
Among Proposals 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Repre- 
sentatives in the House wasted no 
time in proposing two dozen bills 
concerning service men on the 
first day of the 78th Congress, Thé 
bills offered everything from con- 
tinuing the pay of soldiers, sailors 
and marines one year after hos- 
tilities to providing free dry clean- 
ing for service men on active duty. 

One measure would authorize 
the soldier’s life insurance for 
American war correspondents, an- 
other would permit naturalization 
of non-citizens whose sons or 
daughters are serving with the 
armed forces. If a third bill passes, 
the age limit for WAAC's will be 
lowered to 18. 

There were also bills authoriz- 
ing the President to award the 
Congressional Medal posthumously 
to Colin P. Kelly, Jr., to provide 
for the erection of a memorial to 
the defenders of Wake Island, to 
authorize the deferment of men 
35 years old and the release of 38- 
year-old’s from service, to esiab- 
lish the rank of commandant in 
the Marine Corps, to establish di- 
visions of air warfare for Army 
and Navy under the Devartment 
of National Defense, and to es- 
tablish a Department of Defense 
to consolidate the War and Navy 
Departments. 


New Congress Has 8 
Women Members 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Women 
members of the new Congress are 
planning on taking an active part 
in direction of the war effort. 
Edith Rogers, representative from 
Massachusetts, announced that sve 
was preparing a bill which would 
supplement the powers of petro- 
leum administrator Harold Ickes, 
while Clare Booth Luce, of Con- 
necticut, said that she hoped to be 
a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and New York's 
Winifred Stanley said she thought 
that Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
would be "an awfully good dele- 
gate” in the post war conferences. 
Representatives Stanley and Luce 
were the only women members un- 
able to find a permanent home in 
congesteu Washington. 

But Mrs. Rogers made the best 
news for <dog-faces when she 
stated tha she intended to rein- 


troduce her bill to ojlace the 
WAAC’s "in” instead of “with” 
the Army. 


Jobs Must Wait 


(Continued from Page 1) 
America during the coming two 
years. I trust it will not be re- 
garded as an issue—but rather as 
a task for all of us.” 

Stating that the people cannot 
comfortably end the war and then 
"climb. back into an American hole 
and pull the hole in after them,” 
the President mentioned the plans 
for peace after the last World War. 
"We tried to achieve a formula 
for permanent peace, based on a 
magnificent idealism. We failed. 
But by our failure, we have learned 
that we cannot maintain peace at 
this stage of human development 
by good intentions alone. 

"Today the United Nations are 
the mightest military coalition in 
history ... They must remain 
united for the maintenance of 
peace by preventing any attemovt 
to rearm in Germany, in Japan, in 
Italy. 

"I do not prophesy when this 
war will end,” said the President. 
"But I do believe that this year 
of 1943 will give to the United 
Nations a very substantial edvance 
along the roads that lead to Ber- 
lin and Rome and Tokyo.” 


Red Cross Has These 
Messages 








The Red Cross has messages of 
interest for the following men: 

John J. Exler, 33150897; Lt. Claude R. 
Butler, 0-725945; Sgt. O'Neal Saunder; 
Pvt. George Forakis; Sgt. Lester Wilson, 
39014943; Pvt. Rene Zwick, 12020238; Cpl. 
Chas. J. Gault, 34201449; Pvt. Maurice 
Bell, 35253984; Harry McKibben, 15059048; 
Lt. Jennings B. Terrel, 0-724178; Cpl. 
Frank Zrebiec, 32067569; Pvt. Mel Dahms, 
20703513; Pvt. Edward E. Paille, 36176068; 
Pic. John J. Kiechen, 33173776; Pfc. Ig- 
natius A. Kiechen, 33173806; Pfc. James 
Haggerty, 231013350; Cpl. Watson Krus- 
zewski, 33201421; Sgt. James F. Henry, 
18016691; Pvt: Maxie Larson, 20667710; 
Cpl. George Murphy, > Lt. 
William P. Mullener; Pvt. Russell Stiff- 
ler, 3538459; * David H. Stablmann, 
37020462; Pvt. erette Blosser, 35254077. 









































American Newsreel 





Stalin and the Fuller Brash Man... 

Joseph Stalin is learning English the easy way—with the aid of 
American movies. His favorite to date, according to Jack Lait, col- 
umnist for the New York Mirror, is Walt Disney’s "Three Littie Pigs,” 
and he has it re-run many times. The first time the disguised wolf 
said, "I’m the Puller brush man,” Stalin sent dozens of his aides to 
the dictionaries to discover what the brush man was full of ... 
George Norris, 81-year-old senator from Nebraska, ended 36 years of 
service in Congress on Jan. 3. Among other important legislation, he 
had sponsored the constitutional amendment which moved the induc- 
tion of new members from March 4 to Jan. 3 and did away with the 
"lame duck” session of Congress ... Lt. Commander Walter Winchell 
is back in the United States from a tour of duty in which he visited 
Brazilian industrial cities and participated in an inauguration program 
for Rio de Janeiro’s new radio station... 


Higher Education and Subversive Activities .. . 

Moss Hart, playwright and Pulitzer Prizewinner, selected a branch 
of the service in which he thought he’d be most useful and filed his 
application. He was called in for an interview. After a brief discussion, 
the interviewer told Hart that he lacked necessary scholastic require- 
ments and then asked him, "Why do you keep looking at your watch 
all the time?” "Because,” said Hart, "in 20 minutes I’m due to lecture 
at Columbia University.” . . . Novelist Ursula Parrott, 40, has been 
indicted by a Federal grand jury on the charge of "subversive activities 
undermining the loyalty, discipline and morale in the Armed Forces.” 
On Dec. 28, the novelist smuggled Pvt. Michael Neely Bryan, 22, out of 
the stockade where he was serving a 30-day sentence for being AWOL. 
Miss Parrott was also indicted on the charge of enticing Bryan to 
desert the Army, plus a third charge of harboring a deserter. She faces 
a maximum penalty of 13 years’ imprisonment and a 12 thousand 
dollar fine. In addition to the desertion charge, Bryan faces another 
of operating a marahuana canteen for soldiers in a New York City 
hotel... 


Touhy Again... 

In Chicago, Roger "the Terrible’ Touhy was returned to prison 
for life after the kidnapper’s lawyer failed to obtain a writ of habeas 
corpus. Touhy escaped from Statesville prison three months ago and 
was captured by FBI agents after hiding out for 81 days. He was 
convicted in 1933 of the kidnapping of John "Jake the Earber” Factor 
and was sentenced to 99 years in jail. His lawyer contended that, 
because the 90th Psalm says: "the years of our life are four score 
years,” Touhy had been given an improper sentence. He argued that 
the 99 year sentence carried Touhy into his second childhood and 
that it was illegal to imprison an infant. Federal authorities entered 
the case after Touhy had failed to register for the draft ... Last 
October Al Capp, the artist who draws ’Lil Abner,” ran a three week 
parody of Margaret Mitchell's "Gone With the Wind,” calling it "Gone 
Wif the Wind.” ”I really went to town,” said Capp. ”It was swell.” 
Hundreds of readers agreed by mail except for one, John Marsh, the 
advertising executive and husband of the novelist. He demanded an 
apology. Capp was stunned, for he had parodied ”"Romeo and Juliet” 
without repercussion, but his lawyers looked up the law and found if 
Capp had called his parody "Gone With the Breeze,” he’d have been 
clear, but since he had practically used Margaret Mitchell’s copyrighted 
title, he could be sued a dollar for every copy of all 600 papers—a slight 
suit of 75 million dollars. Last week Capp devoted two panels of his 
regular Sunday strip to a public apology. Dogpatcher Mammy Yokum 
did most of the talking: ”’Sartin parties got their feelin’s hurt! Gotta 
make it right, Mistah Capp! It’s the code of the hills!” .. . 


Of All Places ... 

A local store in Bad Pass, Ore., did a rush business on Valentines 
when it advertised: "Uncle Sam advises mailing your Valentine cards 
overseas sometime during the first week or two of the New Year.” . . 
When a trolley motorman in Saverly, Mo., told his 25 passengers that 
he was heading for the car barns and would they please hop off and 
take the next trolley, the passengers staged a sit-down s e and 
forced the motorman to continue his journey. ”I waited half an hour 
for this trolley,” said one irate passenger, ”and I’m damned if I'll get 
off.” ... In Trenton, N. J., the automobile used by Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann in the kidnap-killing of the Lindbergh baby is going into 
the nation’s war-scrap pile . . .Because babies are on the increase and 
materials on the decrease, Baltimore, Md.’s largest diaper service is 
now rationing that vital necessity at a maximum of 12 per day per 
baby. It is expected that other diaper services will copy ... Catherine 
Shea, deputy recorder of St. Joseph, Mo., refused a marriage license 
last week to a prospective bridegroom when he explaind that he 
wanted to leave the bride’s name space blank, because he wanted to 
ask several women... 


From Hollywood .. . 

Eddie Cantor went to a southwest city for a three-day rest cure, 
but when he heard that the Army had taken over a hotel in the 
same city as a hospital, he called Jimmy Durante and did his first 
benefit performance of 1943. They entertained the patients with an 
old routine they did 32 years ago when Jimmy played the piano and 
Eddie was a singing waiter in a Coney Island honkytonk . . . Simone 
Simon jeins the sarong sisters in her latest movie, ”Tahiti Girl.” .. . 
Margaret Sullavan, who has been visiting General Cardenas in Mexico 
City with her husband Leland Haywood, announced her retirement 
from the screen to “dedicate” herself to her three children .. . Holly- 
wood bookmakers are offering ten-to-one odds that Greer Garson 
will receive the Academy Award for her acting in ”"Mrs. Miniver.” . . 
Police in Santa Monica signed a warrant for the arrest of Frances 
Farmer for non-payment of a 250 dollar fine imposed for drunken 
driving in a dimout zone ... Veronica Lake recently underwent an 
appendicitis operation, 


—_ 





Blessed Events 


The American Red Cross has 
been unable to reach a number of 
fathers in uniform with the cabled 
news of the birth of sons and 
daughters back home. The Stars 
and Stripes is delighted to pass 
on the following information: 

To Pic. David Wentink, 6907693, daugh- 
ter born Oct. 31, both well. 

To Sgt. Ervie Walraven, 1£012143, Erv- 
jie Roy 3rd, born Dec. 29, both well. 

To Capt. Herbert Cantrell, Susan born 
Dec. 30, both fine. 

To Lt. Milton Marmer, 0-1689124, son 
born Dec. 6, both fine. 

To Sgt. William A. Clark, 33155309, 
daughter born Dec. 3, both fine. 

To Lt. Henry Pickard, 0-1684601, Joan 
Doris born Dec. 19, both fine. 

To Pfc. Stephen Klima, 12022973, son 


born Nov. 4, both fine. ‘ 
To Capt. Richard Haber, 0-357097, son 
é 37104391, 


born Jan. 4, both fine. 

To Pvt. Vernon MacBroome, 
daughter born Dec. 20, both fine. 

To Pvt. Willie Moore, 37007942, daugh- 
ter born Jan. 1, beth fine. 


To Capt. E. H. Spitier, 9-395860, De- 
borah Marie born Dec. 27, both fine. 


To Pvt. Robert Fryer, 36059359, son 
born Dec. 11, both well. 
To Maj. Ha d Da , daughter 





born Oct. 10, both well. 

To Lt. Claire Smart, 0-431054, son born 
Nov. 19, both well. 

To Pfc. Robert Meyer, 37049351, daugh- 
ter born Jan. 4, both well. 

To Capt. Robert Pell, 0-421664, son 
born Dec. 16, both well. 

To Pvt. Angelo Imbriano, 32239794, son 
born Dec. 31, both fine. 


Dr. Carver, Negro 
Scientist, Dies at 78 








TUSKEGEE, Ala.—Dr. George 
Washington Carver, famous Negro 
scientist and president of Tuskegee 
Institute, died this week at the 
age of 78. Dr. Carver was renowned 
for his agricultural researches. He 
found scores of new uses for pea- 
nuts so that peanuts became one 
of the most .important crops in 
southern United States. He also de- 
veloped 118 products, including 
glue, from sweet potatoes. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt paid this tribute 
to Dr. Carver: "The world of 
science has lost one of its most 
eminent figures and his race has 
lost its most outstanding member. 
All mankind was the beneficiary 
of his discoveries in agricultural 
chemistry.” 

Tuskegee Institute is doubtless 
the country’s best-known institu- 
tion of Negro learning. It was 
founded by Bocker T. Washington. 


Thanks To O. W. L.- 


News from home appearing on 
these pages has been furnished 
to THE STARS AND STRIPES 
by the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 





Capital Alive With 
Stories of Ships 
And WAVES 


_—— 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Admiral 
Emory Land, chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, has an- 
nounced that America’s shipbuild- 
ers exceeded the aim of 8,000,000 


tons of shipping for 1942. "Com-- 


pared with 1941 production,” said 
Admiral Land, ° re is an in- 
crease of 800 percent. Toward the 
end of 1942, we reached an aver- 
age rate of production of 14,000,- 
000 tons a year, thus assuring our 
goal of 16,000,000 tons for 1943.” 





WASHINGTON, D. C.— Phillip 
Murray, president of the CIO, has 
been named the 1942 recipient of 
the Christian Cultural award, giv- 
en annually by the Assumption 
College of Windsor, Ont., to an out- 
standing exponent of Christian 
ideals. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. — Com- 
mander Herbert Schonland received 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
for bringing the cruiser San Fran- 
cisco to port under her own power 
afier she had been damaged in ac- 
tion in the Savo Islands. President 
Roosevelt and the commander’s 
daughter, Diane, watched while 
the commander's wife fastened the 
medal around his neck. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lt. Col. 


|Boyd "Buzz” Wagner, ace pilot who 


won the DSC for heroism in Ba- 
taan, was killed when his single- 
seated fighter plane crashed near 
Freeport, Fla. Wagner was 26 and 
was the younest lieutenant colonel 
in the Army. 





WASHINGTON, D .~.—The Ag- 
ricultural Department revealed 
that 1,000,000 pounds of Kohna- 
papibahaya Kama, a concentrated 
cereal, has -been made in the 
United States and shipped to 
Russia and Yugoslavia. The cereal 
is equivalent to oatmeal and Rus- 
sian soldiers think it’s great stuff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A lecal 
hotel manager called the War De- 
partment in a great dither the 
other day. Six Japanese, wearing 
U. S.. army uniforms, had just 
walked up and demanded rooms. 
The War Department checked the 
names, the G. I. dog-tags and 
other papers and told the manager 
it was all right. The six were Ha- 
waiian-born Japanese volunteers, 
in Washington on leave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mis. Har- 
riet Yancy, 42-year-old clerk in an 
ice cream store on Fourth Street, 
was not irightened when a "custa- 
mer” told her: "Turn arcund and 
stick ‘em up!” He repeated the or- 
der and she retorted: ”I don’t care 
what you say I won't stick any- 
thing up.” She was forced to con- 
cede the point, however, when the 
man warned: “I’m going to kill 
you if you don’t open the cash 
drawer.” She watched him scoop 
five dollars and then slammed the 
drawer shut on his hand. The thief 
at that point decided he was beat- 
en and fled. Mrs. Yancy chased 
— down half a block, then lost 

im. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Petrole- 
um Administrator Harold Ickes an- 
nounced the completion of the 35 
million. dollar Texas-Illinois pipe- 
line capable of moving 3,000,000 
barrels of oil daily. A delay of one 
month in the delivery of pumps 
prevented earlier operations of the 
pipe-line. 














WASHINGTON, D. C. — The 
Navy has announced that WAVES 
enrollment will eventually be 50 
percent higher than the 25,000 
previously announced. Successful 
replacement of men in every de- 
partment was given as the reason 
for the increase. 











This is a headquarters unit’s idea of "a modified pack.” Drawn 
by M-Sgt. H. L. Oeter. 
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Ban On Pleasure Driving Brings New Problems 


Rationing And Violations Make Headlines 


As Home Front 


Face War-Time Shortages 





NEW YORK Mayor La 
Guardia gave the City Council 
some strong words on the subject 
of horse meat. "I want to tell 
you something,” said his honor, 

‘whatever you do, whether I'm 
here or not, horse meat wiil never 
be sold in New York City. Wher- 
ever horse meat is sold, you'll find 
degradation. If there’s any attempi 
to sell horse meat here I'm going 
to ask for a local law that will 
put a 12-foot sign of a horse out- 
side the butcher shop.” 


PRINCETON, N. J—The Gallup 
Poll reports that the American 
public is overwhelmingly in favor 
of the rationing program. The 
regulaiions already in efject are 
supported by 64 percent of the 
population to 36 percent against 
tt. When asked, "if there’s a short- 
age on any given product, would 
you rather see the government 
ration it or take the chance of 
being able to obtain it yourself?” 
&9 percent preferred government 
control. The rationing of meat 
within the next quarter was pre- 
dicted at 93 percent; the forecast 
of rationed dairy products by 84 
percent, and almost 50 percent 
called the rationing of shoes and 
clothing probable. Interviewers 
found rationing among the _ top 
subjects of public interest with a 
a majority of those interview- 








LOS. ANGELES, Calif.—A four- 
room house was moved into Per- 
shing Square here as an office for 
the sale of war bonds and stamns. 
The house was donated by a wreck- 
ing crew, local unions supplied the 
laber for moving it and the city 
=— in with a free building per- 
mit. 


NEW YORK CITY—Ivan Jesse 
.Roper Molveshnik, born some weeks 
ago in a lifeboat crowded with 
survivors of a torpedoed ship, was 
baptized at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
taking the name of the ship that 
rescued him. Among those present 
at the christening was Dr. Leonard 
Connely, the physician who per- 
formed the delivery without the 
aid of instruments or anesthesia 
While he himself was suffering 
from two broken ribs. 


HOLLYWOOD — Jimmy Fidler 
said that William Demarest, who’s 
often mistaken for Actor Lynne 
Overman, was standing outside a 
preview theater recently when 
some kids besieged him for auto- 
graphs. Realizing that the kids 
thought he was Overman, Billy 
obligingly signed Overman’s name, 
but mistakingly mispelled_ the 
name "Overman.” One youngster 
souted, "Hey, Mr. Overman, you've 
spelled the name wrong.” Another 
whispered, "Pipe down. Don’t you 
know actors are ignorant? Why 
make him feel bad?” 








NORFOLK, Conn.—Residents of 
this city were asked through their 
newspaper to tie a white handker- 
chief on their door knob when 
they had a quantity of books to be 
picked up in the drive to provide 
reading matter for men in the ser- 
vices. Air raid wardens and boy 
and girl scouts made the collec- 
tions. The original goal was 10,000 
beoks, but in spite of snow, freez- 
ing temperature, gas rationing and 
black-out, a total of 18,300 books 
was collected. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Frank Ja- 
nola, attendant of a shelter for 
the Society for the Prevention of 








Tightens Beit To 


Cruelty to Animals, caught a deer 
bare-handed. A woman living on 
Prospect Avenue phoned that a 
deer was roaming about her back 
yard. Jamola ran to the scene, cap- 
tured the frightened animal with 
a flying tackle and then took it 
to Uicero Swamp, where it was 
again liberated. 





RED BANK, N. J.—Despite pro- 
test, Police Commissioner Leigh- 
ton insisted that the list of alleged 
black-out vidlators be read at an 
open meeting of the Borough 
Council, The jirst name on the list 
was Commissioner Leighton. Read- 
ing of the list was discontinued. 





SOUTHWEST CITY — Captain 
LaRue C. Chapman, airbase squad- 
ron commander, received a _ tele- 
gram from one of his men on fur- 
lough, saying: ”"Whosocver findeth 
a wife, findeth a good thing—Pro- 
verbs 18:22 STOP .Married today 
STOP On this account request 
made for five days extension STOP 
My coniidence in you tells me I'll 
receive grace for such an occasion.” 
The Captain wired back, "Parting 
such sweet sorrow STOP Shake- 
speare STOP Extension denied 
STOP My confidence in you as- 
sures me you'll be back on time.” 


SCUTH BEND, Ind. — Frances 
Clair, 15, sophomore at Bloomfield 
High School, sacrificed her 14-inch 
blond-tresses to an aviation pre- 
cision instrument firm. She split 
the 11 dollars she received for her 
fine hair between the Red Gross 
and the USO. 








HOLLYWOOD — Sixteen thous- 
and theaters of America will in- 
auguraie United Nation’s Week 
beginning January 14 by showing 
a short drama entitled, "You, 
John Jones,” of the movie war ac- 
tivities committee. The drama 
stars James Cagney as a typical 
American who dreams of seeing 
his wife and child in an air raid. 
He awakens to a betier under- 
standing of the gratitude that the 
United States owes io the peoples 
of other United Nations who have 
wiihstood bombings. 





PEARL HARBOR — Admiral 
Chester Nimitz met his son for the 
first time in three and one half 
years when he awarded the Silver 
Star to Lt. Ohester Nimitz, Jr., for 


outstanding iG a while on 
submarine ty in enemy con- 
trolled waters. 





AKRON, O.—Paul Eckler, press- 
man for the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, is one of the highest paid 
authors in the world. For a nine- 
word idea on how to speed up his 
plant’s war production he received 
400 dollars—or forty-four dollars 
and forty-four cents a word. 1 


PHILADELPHIA—George Keller 
74, a machinist at the Baldwin 
Locomotive works here has cele- 
brated his 54th year on the job 
without ever once being absent or 
late. His secret for longevity is a 
regular schedule. 


FORT LEAVENWORTH, Kan.— 
WAAC officers will enter the Ser- 
vice of Supply classes at the next 
course of the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff school. This is the first 
time in histery that women have 
been admitted to the Army's high- 
est ranking school. 


HOUSTON, Tex. — Secretary of 
the Navy Knox has ordered that 
a new aircraft carrier be named 











APO Chief Promises Good Delivery 
—If Anyone Will Write To You 





Soldiers who aren't getting mail 
had better put the heat on their 
correspondents. The APO can’t be 
blamed any more. According to 
Col. A. C. Hahn, who is chief of the 
APO service in North Africa, an 
incredible amount of mail has ar- 
rived and been distributed for 
soldiers in this theatre of war. 
Every man should by now have 
eee one or two letters—pro- 


about a month to reach North 
Africa. Mail alain here is usually 
} gad , as often hap- 


oy letters get on 
Le me a r mail, either from or to 


i ong entry.” The certificates can 


1/ Stripes should not be sent home 





soldiers to send packages not over 
70 pounds in weight, valued at not 
over 50 dollars and of a combined 
girth and length of 100 inches. 
The packages must carry a cer- 
tificate which says: "I certify 
that the enclosed articles are bona 
fide gifts from a member of the 
armed forces of the U.S. and un- 
der public law 790 are entitled to 


obtained from any! APO, but 
also may be written by the sender. 


Packages from home are still 
limited to 11 pounds and a com- 
bined length and girth of 48 in- 
ches—about the size of a shoe box. 
They are subject to regular postal 
charges. Copies of The Stars and 


with le letters and must carry post- 
age. 








Since arriving an Africa, we'v ve > quit calling pictures like this 


Cheese- 
cake.” It is now known as the mental torture department. Incidentally 
the sweater is known as Jean Parker, of the movies. 





Weddings Aren't Fun 
And Park Petting 
Brings Arrests 


—_— 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. — The 
OPA found, soon after it had 
banned all pleasure driving in 17 
eastern states and the District of 
Columbia, that a definition of 
“pleasure” was necessary. It ruled 
that marriages were business for 
the bride, the groom and for 
“others necessary to the ceremony” 
but not for the guests; that when 
a soldier on furlough calied on 
his girl, it wasn't pleasure, and 
that transporting fragile dishes 
and or taking a sick dog to the 
hospital was business. 


Among the first arrests were 
those of two young Washington 
men whc were caught with girls 
in parked cars. Park superinten- 
dent Irving Root said that the 
men’s names, license numbers "and 
full data concerning their activi- 
ties” were turned over to the prop- 
er authorities, 


In Boston, a singer, enroute to 
a radio station, replied when 
stopped and. wuerried as to his 
business, "I'm an oraticai engi- 
neer.” 


On the grimmer side of the ra- 
tioning picture was the order to 
cut fuel for buildings by another 
25 per cent. Stores, theaters, res- 
taurants, schools, churches and 
government bu:idings wil get only 
45 per cent of the fuel they have 


-' been getting. 








San Jacinto in honor of the battle 
where Texas won its independence 
from Mexico. This was done as a 
special tribute to Houston resi- 
dents who raised so much money 
to replace the cruiser Houston, lost 
in the Battle of Java, that a lot 
was left over for a carrier. 


NEW YORK CITY — The Rev. 
Frank Ray Wilson, rector of the 
St. James Episcopal Church, at 
Hyde Park, New York, where Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his family wor- 
ship, was sworn into the Navy as a 
Lieu-enant in the Chaplain Corps. 
Wilson, 48, gave the President as 
a reference in his application for 
a commission. He received a let- 


ter from Roosevelt saying, “Con- 
gratulalions. If I were in your 
position, I’d do the same_ thing 
myself.” Wilson's son, 19, 1s al- 


ready on duty with the Navy in 
the Panama Canal zone. 





PITTSBURGH — Miss Lucillet 
Ranney admits she’s over forty, 
advertised in a local paper "If 
you’re looking for Hollywood ‘fluff’ 
for an office decoration under the 





title of Secretary, you don’t want 
me. Although you won't need to 
apologize for having me around, 
(m no Lana Turner.” 





FORT COLLINS, Colo. 
Colorado Slate College Airfield 
was named "Christman Field” in 
honor of the late Allen’ Bert 
Christman, former Associated 
Press comic strip artist, creator of 
"Scorchy Smith.” Christman was 
killed in action with the Flying 
Tigers in Burma on January 23 
1942. 





PARAMUS, N. J.—An air raid 
warden figured out how to get rid 
of a papa and mamma skunk and 
several baby skunks that had been 
making their home beneath the 
headquarters of the Spring Valley 
Fire Company. The skunks were 
embarrassing at dances, socials and 
civilian defense meetings. held in 
the headquarters. The warden got 
an old hurdy-gurdy, played loud 
and long on it and the skunks beat 
a retreat across a field and into 
the woods. 


NEW YORK CITY—In spite o/ 
the fact that her legs are par- 
alyzed, Marjorie Lawrence, so- 
prano, will sing the role of "Ve- 
nus” at the regularly scheduled 
performances of “Tannhauser” 
throughout the remainder oj the 
Metropolitan Opera season. Her 
last appearance at the regular 
Metropolitan Opera was in March 
1941, just three months béfore pa- 
ralysis struck her. She is able to 
sing the role of Venus because she 
reclines ona throne throughout 
the entire performance. 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Will 
Rogers, Jr., 31, took his seat this 
week in the 78th Congress, suc- 
ceeding Mepresentative Leland 
Ford. The son of the famous hu- 
morist is the youngest member of 

. He said he didn’t aim 
to set the House of Representa- 
tives “on fire” but that he would 
“speak my piece when the time 





— The| 





comes. 


SACRAMENTO, Calif — Siate 
laws balked red-haired Jean 
Scroggy’s attempt to marry, by 
prory, Warrant Officer Izzy Tam- 
res, now in North Africa. Tamres 
asked Jean to marry him via 
cable, but the California law re- 
quires that the groom’s physical 
condition must be recorded on a 
California questionnaire. Jean 
then went to Reno to try to ar- 
range ‘he proxy marriage, but Cu- 
pid was halted once more by Ne- 
vada laws. Jean then cabled him: 
"Unable to complete marriage, but 
stil’ trying.” 

QUINCY, Mass.—An unidentified 
man called the police here today 
and asked if he'd be stopped driv- 
ing his car after the noon cur- 
few on "unessential driving.” When 
asked by police whether it was a 

ss or pl e trip he was 
contemplating, the man _ replied, 
"Well, I don’t know exactly. I'm 
going on my honeymoon!” 





BOSTON—Dr. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, president-emeritus of Har- 
vard University, died in his Back 
Bay Home this week. He was 36 
years old. Dr. Lowell, a graduate 
of Harvard and a professor of gov- 


| ernment, succeeded Dr. Charles W. 


Eliot as Harvard's president in 1909 
and retired from active duty in 
1933. 

NEW YORK CITY—lIrving Ber- 
lin’s "This Is The Army,” with cast 
of 300 soldiers, made theatrical 
history, selling out at every perfor- 
mance. The show grossed 2,000,000 
dollars for Army Emergency Re- 
lief in less than six months. Nat 
Dorfman, the show's publicity 
man, said, "No stage show ever 
before has grossed so much money 
in such a_ short time.” Nearly 
600,000 people saw the show in 
New York City, Washington, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia, with the latter city bring- 
ing in 203,308 dollars in two 
weeks—the biggest fortnight gross 
of any city. The show will con- 
clude the tour at Los Angeles, 
where it opens on Jan. 22. Follow- 
ing its engagement there, War- 
ner Brothers movie producers will 
film the show, donating ail proceeds 
of the film to Army Emergency 
Relief. The two million dollar gross 
represents box office receipts, 250 
thousand dollars advance for screen 
rights and the sale of sheet music 
and recordings of hit. tunes of the 
show. 

TOWN IN MARYLAND—USAAF 
Sgt. Donald T. Leslie wants to give 
away Whitey, his polar bear. He 
says Whitey weighs 784 pounds, 
has a fur coat, can roller skate, 
box, and boasts of a stiff left jab 
and a mean right hook. Leslie 
claims, "Whitey will eat almost 
anything. His food bill amounted 
te a very nominal sum—5$ dollars.” 


HOLLYWOOD — OWI recently 
objected to the line, "Right soon 
there’s gonna be no more meat, 
not even mutton,” in Tommy Dor- 
sey’s novelty tune, "No Stuff In 
Your Cuff.” The OWI requested 
that it be made more accurate by 
changing the line to "there’s gon- 
na be not much meat, very little 
mutton.” Tommy said that the 
"accuracy mussed up the rhythm.” 


SEATTLE — An expectant 19- 
year-old mother was amazed to 
find out that the law entitled her 
to only one husband. She told po- 
lice that she, moreover, wanted 
divorces from both her husbands 
so that she could go back and 
live with her dog in Yarbo, Ala. 
One husband is a soldier, Julian 
Parker, 26, whom she married a 
year ago. The other is Edward 
Grubesick, 30, an elevator opera- 
tor, whom she married in Octo- 
ber. She can’t divorce the gol- 
dier until after the duration. 
Both her husbands said they'd 
like to stay married to her—pro- 
vided she would limit herself to 
one husband. 





NEW YORK CITY—Dr. Harry 
Mimphius, veterinarian and dieti- 
tian for animals at Central Park 
Zoo, said he had begun rationing 
food for animals. "Carnivora must 
have raw meat, but we've reduced 
daily meat rations to one-half, 
which will probably benefit carni- 
vora,” opined Dr. Mimphius. "Like 
some of us, a little cutling down 
on rations: won't hurt much. 
There was some concern over ob- 
taining horsemeat for the lions 
and tigers, but Mayor LaGuardia’s 
recent *horsemeat prohibition’ for 
human beings indicates New York- 
ers never eat horsemeat, so I guess 
the cats are safe,” as the veterin- 
arian puts it. 





WEST COAST CITY — Lock- 
heed’s new sky giant, Constellation, 
which took its maiden flight on 
January 9, is described as "the 
largest, swiftest, most powerful 
land- American cargo or 
transport.” Powered by four two- 
thousand horsepower air-cooled, 
radial motors, the Constellation 
cruises at twenty thousand feet and 
is capable of flying at thirty-five 
thousand feet. 


NEW YORK CITY—Fritz Kuhn, 
now under a two and one half to 
five year sentence for stealing 
funds of the German-American 
Bund, appeared in Federal court 
on deportation proceedings and 
begged Judge Bright for permis- 
sion to stay away from court dur- 
ing the trial. The judge granted 
the request only on condition that 
Kuhn absence would 
constitute a waiver of defense. "I 
just want to let my case rest in 
your hands,” said Kuhn. "I've no 
testimony to give.” 


Radio Algiers Brings 
News, Sports, Music 


Speciai programs for troops will 
be given over Radio Algiers, on 941 
KC, from 22.30 to 23.00 hours, next 
week. Here is the schedule. 
Sunday- Basin Street Blues. 
Monday—Pred Allen 
‘Tuesday—Bob Hope 
Wednesday—The Hit Parade 
Thursday—Eddie Cantor 
Friday—Fibber McGee and Mollie 
Saturday—Jack Benny 

News from home, sports, news 
and musie will be celaged from the 
States over Radio Algiers. medium 
wave every day from 3 to 4 p. m. 
and every Sunday from 3 p. m. 
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The President Said: 


(Continued from Page 1) 


formidable obstacles and get the battle equipment inte China to shatter 
the power of our common enemy... . . 


Major E. M. Llewellyn 
Lt. Col. Egbert White 





After months of secret planning and preparation in the utmost 
detail, an enormous amphibious expedition was embarked for French 
North Africa from the United States and the United Kingdom in 
hundreds of ships. It reached its objectives with very small losses... . 
It has opened to attack what Mr. Churchill well described as "the 
underbelly of the Axis,” and it has removed the always dangerous 
threat of an Axis attack through West Africa against the South 
Atlantic ocean and the continent of South America itself... . 


Great rains and appalling mud and very limited communications 
have delayed the final battles of Tunisia. The Axis is reinforcing its 
strong positions. But I am confident that though the fighting will be 
tough, when the final Allied assault is made, the last vestige of Axis 
power will be driven from the south shores of the Mediterranean... . 


Few Americans realize the amazing growth of our air strength, 
though I am sure our enemy does. ... In Africa, we are shooting down 
two enemy planes to every one we lose, and in the Pacific and 
Southwest Pacific we are shooting them down four to one. . 


I cannot prophesy. I cannot tell you when or where the United 
Nations are going to strike next in Europe. But we are going to strike 
—and strike hard... . 


A year ago we set certain production goals for 1942 and 1943 
Some people, including some experts, thought that we had pulled 
some big figures out of a- hat just to frighten the Axis. But we had 
confidence in the ability of our people to establish new records. That 
confidence has been justified. . ..The Arsenal of Democracy is making 


good... 


Washington may be a mad-house—but only in the sense that it 
is a capital of a nation that is fighting mad... . 


It is clear to us that if Germany and Italy or Japan—or any 
one of them—remain armed at the end of this war, or are permitted 
to rearm, they will again, and inevitably, embark upon an ambitious 
career of world conquest. They must be disarmed and kept disarmed, 
and they must abandon the philosophy, and the teaching of that 
philosophy, which has brought so much suffering to the world. 





Parlez-vous Francais, Soldier? 


(Fifth in a series of French lessons issued by the Special Service 
Section. AFHQ.) 

LESSON V 
Masculine Noun and ELLE if referring to a 
Feminine Noun 


ou est votre paquet 
il est sur la table 





IT is IL if referring to a 


where is your parcel 
it is on the table 
where is his chair ou est sa chaise 
it is here elle est ici 

THEY is ILS for Masculine and ELLES for Feminine 


I have seen your pens Jai vu vos plumes 
they are on the table elles sont sur la table 
I have found your knives jai trouvé vos couteaux 
they are on the bed ils sont sur le lit 
we bought this shovel nous avons acheté ce roman 
it is very short il est trés court 
OF THE, FROM THE are DES instead of DE LES—des (day) 
TO THE, AT THE are AUX instead of A LES—aux (oh) 
of the hats—des chapeaux to the hats—aux chapeaux 
from the houses—des maisons at the houses—aux maisons 
of the churches—des églises to the churches—aux églises 
from the men—des hommes at the men—aux hommes 
is your lesson difficult ES Bee est-elle difficile (diff- 
e-sill) 
non, elle est trés facile 
mon parapluis, est-il la 
oui, il est dans cette chambre 
ses gants, sont-ils bruns (brung) 
non, ils sont noirs 
avez-vous vu sa montre (mong-tr) 
oui, elle est trés jolie 
Jai acheté- ces souliers, mais ils 
sont mauvais. 
ou sont les chambres des garcons 
cette jeune fille, n’est-elle pas ma- 
lade (malahd) 
SOME (OR ANY) is the same as OF THE, thus: 
some bread—du pain (dee pang) some meat—de la viande 
any money—de largent (der lahr- some friends—des amis 
shahng) 
have you any bread 
they have bought some books 
some beer—de la biére 
some ink—de Il’énure 
some butter—du beurre (berr) any salt—du sel 
some salad—de la salade any water—de l’eau 
ANY after NOT is simply DE or D’ as: 
we have not any bread nous n’avons pas de 
have you not any friends n’avez-vous pas d’am 
NO (not any) before a NOUN is the same as NOT ANY, as: 
they have no soup ils n’ont pas de soupe 
have they no money n’ont-ils pas d’argent 
SOME or ANY must be expressed in French, even if omitted in English; 
as: 


no, it is very easy 

is my umbrella there 

yes, it is in this room 

are her gloves brown 

no, they are black 

did you see her watch 

yes, it is very nice 

I have bought these shoes, but 
they are bad 

where are the boys’ rooms 

is that girl not sick 


avez-vous du pain 

ils ont acheté des livres 
any cheese—du fromage 
any glasses—des verres 


he had bread and water il a eu du pain et de l’eau 
TRY THESE ON YOUR FRIENDS 

have you any beer avez-vous de la biére 

yes, I have a glass of beer oui, fai un verre de biére 


I do not know je ne sais pas (sher ner say pah) 
n’avez-vous pas de sel ici 

have you not any salt here si, il est la 

yes it is there (yes is si) if used when answering 


@ question) 


MAIL 


—I 
fy) 
CALL 2 


Hollywood got here long before 
the Army and conquered every- 
thing in sight. You ought to see 
Ahmed, the main street Arabian 
shiek, describe the deadly effects of 
Lana Turner. Or listen to the aver- 
age Frenchman here tell you about 
Janja Rougay, the American danc- 
ing star — that’s Ginger Rogers 
with a French accent. Or Jaym 
Convee (James Cagney) or Betti 
Grab (Betty Grable). 

Some of the peopie can even tell 
you who was last seen playing 
around with what’s-her-name at 
the Brown Derby. But there’s a 
twist. Hitler's occupation cut off 
American films for three years, 
putting our allies slightly behind 
the times. Most of them still think 
that America is a place where "le 
cowboy” shoots his way from the 
Hudson to the Pacific, where it is 
a la mode to truck on down Pifth 
Avenue, where Shirley Temple is 
eternally six years old and still 
reforming tough gangsters with 
her fluttering dimples (we broke 
one old Arab knife-seller’s heart 
when we told him she was in her 
late teens). America is where Chi- 
cago is and all the inhabitants are 
"le gangsters” and carry a mit- 
railleuse (machine gun) in their 
back pockets, where Mae West is 
a blushing high school girl and 
all college boys look like Buddy 
Rogers. And when you get to some 
really out-of-the-way place, you'll 
find that William S. Hart is sher- 
iff of "le Brooklyn,” that the local 
madamoiselles still copy the hair- 
do and dress of a lady from Holly- 
wood named Pearl White. 

—Sgt. PAUL DEUTSCHMAN 


Hush/luartes 


What - the - well - dressed - na- 
tive - will - wear department: A 
native wearing a braracks bag, 
with two holes in the bottom, as 

















a pair of trousers. Brazenly sten- 
ciled across his posterior he still 
had: Sgt. W. O. Weaver—12039672. 
POP ok 
The biggest battle of the war 
seems to be going on right now 
in the good ole U. S. A... . be- 
tween the slack manufacturers and 
the leg makeup manufacturers. 
lh etc 
The best news yet for Army 
K.P.’s has just hit us .. . The U. S. 
had a bumper potato crop. 


A report from East Africa gives 
the discovery of a frog that swells 
up like a balloon to frighten its 





enemies. Scientists haven't decided 
whether to call it Goering or 
Mussolini. 
endidiianiahinn 
Bill Stevenson, director of ARC 
in North Africa, let out with a 
good one . .. "Spams across the 
seas!” Sho nuff, Bill, you ain’t 
a’ kiddin’. 
Pea eee ead 


Two Yanks who’d been drinking 
just a little too much orange juice 
boarded one of the local buses and 
happened to stand next to a naval 
officer. One of them tried to pay 
the officer his fare. "You’ve made 
a mistake soldier. I’m not the con- 
ductor, I’m a naval officer.” "Holy 


smoke,” exclaimed the soldier to 
his buddy, "let’s get off, we’re on 
a battleship!” 

apesntincliapatanaty 


Mussolini’s heart, after all, is in 
the right place .. . his mouth. 

eacondiciocinn. 

If someone drops in to see us 
and presents the proper creden- 
tials, we are in a position to show 
him a photostatic copy of an en- 
velope addressed by an American 
soldier to a male in England. 

Kibitzers finally got their just 
due. The New York police raided 
St. Marks Place and arrested 50 
"card players and kibitzers,” on 





charges of disorderly conduct. 
—h, a. h. 


Psst: Where 





are all these harems I’ve read about? 








I took the fast train from Oran 
to Algiers. The fast train does the 
250 miles in 11 hours while the 
slow train goldbricks around the 
countryside for ‘a day and a half. 
The fast train stops at just as 
many roadside junctions, but it 
only stops for 20 minutes at a 
time, while the slow train some- 
times waits for two hours, for rea- 
sons of its own. 

I got to the station in Oran at 
8:10 for the 8:30 train, expecting 
to pick up my railway tickets im- 
mediately from the transportation 
officer. Arrangements had been 
made, my lieutenant told me. Un- 
fortunately the transportation of- 
ficer wasn’t there and the ser- 
geant, who never heard of me, 
brought out a group of forms, most 
of them about the size of a small 


tablecloth. "I have never made 
out these forms,” said the ser- 
geant. 


You can run the distance from 
the office of the officer in charge 
of transportation to the Oran sta- 
tion’s ticket office in 10 minutes, 
allowing time to thumb your 
phrase-book and ask three 
Frenchmen in dark-rimmed glass- 
es: "Ou est le bureau des billets?” 
I made it in five minutes and got 
into a tornado of conversation 
with the director in charge of 
tickets. 

"There are several trains to 

Algiers,” said the ticket director. 
“In fact, there are two trains go- 
ing each week, on Tuesday and 
Friday, and three coming back on 
‘Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 
Would you like to go to Algiers,” 
he added, pleasantly, "next week 
or the following?” 
Within seconds I was flashing 
my identification card, my special 
orders, my Pennsylvania driver's 
license of 1940, a postcard asking 
me to renew my subscription to 
the Bulletin Index — a Pittsburgh 
weekly newsmagazine. I was also 
shouting at the top of my voice: 
"It is the American army. It is 
orders—voila. It is necessary to 
depart at once in the name of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

The director in charge of tickets 
was impressed. "It will be possible 
for you to purchase a ticket,” he 
said, making a gesture with his 
palms. 
"Combien?” I emptied my wallet 
on his desk. 





Wine, Oranges, Arabs, Lehman 
Take Fast Train From Oran 


By Cpl. MILTON LEHMAN 





"Sixty-two francs,” he said, "It 
will be necessary to make change.” 

I got my ticket, leaving the di- 
rector carefully studying the serial 
numbers on my dollar bill. I got 
my two barracks bags and me on 
the train just before it pulled out 
It makes me breathe hard to think 
about it. ‘ 


The trains of North Africa. are 
like the trains of-England: there 


‘are first, second and: third class 


compartments and about the only 
difference is that you can’t get 
the windows down in first class, 
and you can’t get them up in sec- 
ond class, and in third. class no- 
body cares. I sat in a second class 
icebox, surrounded by my barracks 
bags ‘and two Arabs and a Sene- 
galese. The barracks bags caused a 
good: bit of comment. The Arabs 
prodded them and were somewhat 
concerned over the lump that pro- 
truded in the middle of one of 
them, caused by the toe of a GI 
shoe. One of the Arabs rubbed the 
blue denim between his fingers and 
smiled. I offered each of the 
Arabs a cigarette and they seemed 
to forget the barracks bags. 


It’s a long trip from Oran to 
Algiers, and no bar and no diner. 
At each station there is a "buffet,” 
which serves wine by the bottle if 
you bring your bottle and wine 
by the glass if you don’t. They also 
have a fine supply of oranges and 
tangerines and sometimes you can 
get a big chunk of dark bread. 


At the way stations, most of 
them small Arab settlements, the 
people come out to see the train 
arrive and stay until it leaves. 
They cluster around the board 
that is placed over the railroad 
intersection. Nobody seems to get 
off at these stations, but some- 
body always gets on, carrying 
baskets of bread, boxes or sheets 
tied at the corners and bulging 
with possessions. By the time you're 
halfway to Algiers, the aisles are 
packed and ere’s no point in 
leaving your seat, no matter what 
your purpose. 

By the time you reach Algiers 
you are very happy. You step over 
the orange peelings, allow your- 
self to be pushed through the aisle 
to the door and go into the station 
in a hurry, barracks bags dragging 
behind you. 








Lament 

I’d always longed to know French, 
so that ; 

I could eat in some swanky joint, 
and not always in the Automat. 

— I would say. "Donnez 
mo 

Hors d’ceuvres and pate de foie 


eras; 
Some vin rouge and crepes su- 
zette.” 


Gourmet's 


Perhaps some_ sea-food "Oui, 
crevette!” 
Thus I would regale my palate, 


ee 3 = hamburgers, spaghetti and 





sa 
Spurred by a gastronomic vision, 





I studied French with great dee 
cision, 

And Now that I’m in Algerie, 

And French is the tongue of all 
and sundry, 

I enter a restaurant with great 
haste— : 

At last I can dine, can feed my 

gourmet’s taste. 

But alas and sadly, this of all my 


dreams, 
Has petered out like the rest, it 


seems, 

For though I order in flawless 
French, I get 

Is vegetable salad and spazget! 
—Cpl. HERMAN EICHENTHAL 
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Doolittle Awards 
Medals To Fliers 


12th Air Force 
Men Decorated 


Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
announced last week 53 awards 
to personnel of the 12th Air Force 
for meritorious service in the North 
African theatre of operations. 


The Air Medal was awarded to 
the following for participating in 
five sorties against the enemy in 
North Africa: 

Major David M. Jones, Winters, Tex- 
as; Capt. Donald L. Gilbert, Portland, 
Ore.; Capt. Joseph R. Holzapple, Peo- 
ria, Il.; Ist. Lt. Howard M. Crow, Ala- 
mosa, Cal.; Ist. Lt. William F. Erwin, 
Houston, Texas; ist. Lt. Edward H. 
Gibbs, Abbeville, Georgia; Ist. Lt. Robert 
D. Havens, Portland, Ore.; ist. Lt. Jacob 
Hochman, Plainfield, N. J.; Ist. Lt. Rich- 
ard E. Miller, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Ist. Lt. 
Nathan Newman, Los Angeles, Cal.; Ist. 
Lt. Robert’ J. Paulsen, Chicago, Ill.; Ist. 
Lt. Ashley C. Woolridge, Clearfield, 
Penn.; 2nd. Lt. Guy C. Brantley, Hous- 
ton, Texas; 2nd. Lt. Le Grand W. Burt, 
Ban Jose, Cal.; 2nd. Lt. George E. Ewald, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; 2nd Lt. Robert S. Jen- 
kins, Charlotte, N. C. 


Second Lt. Howard A. Ke.iy, Baltimore, 
Me; 2nd Lt. Vernon H. Lindler, San 
Bruno, Cal.; 2nd Lt. Dan D. Margwarth, 
Jackson, Mich.; 2nd Lt. Richard W. Mel- 
don, Boston, Mass.; 2nd. Lt. William E 
Mikolasy, West Englewood, N. J.; 2nd 
Lt. Wendell O. Myers, Tyler, Texas; 2nd 
Lt. Barnett C. Wilson, Denton, Texas; Sg.t 
Chester M. Allen, Dayton, Ohio; Sgt. Ar- 
lee F. Aten, Hidalgo, Ul.; Sgt. Frank A. 
Coretto, Jamica, N. Y.; Sgt. James H. 
Cox, Natchitoches, La.; Sgt. Clifford H. 
Cruse, Portland, Ore.; Sgt. Kenneth A. 
Daugherty, Buffalo, N. Y.; Sgt. Melvin 
H. De\wss, Wichita, Kan.; Sgt. Lloyd A. 
Ellefson, Garretson, South Dakota; Set. 
Virgil D. Faust, Amarillo, Texas; Sgt. 
Richard K. Ferrill, Boston, Mass.; Sgt. 
Clavoe U. Fry, Roanoke, Va.; Sgt. Ray- 
mond L. Herwik, Henler, Texas; Sgt. 
Chester A Hillman, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sgt. Lawrence L. Holgate, Rock Island, 
Til. ;Sgt. Hugh A. Jones, Jr., Wilmington, 
Del.; Sgt. Bernard Karasin, Bronx, 
N. Y.; Sgt. William R. Kerins, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Sgt. Peter A. Kucharski, Dickson 
City, Penn.; Sgt. Robert C. Long, Scran- 
ton, Penn.; Sgt. Frank X. Lutie, Detroit, 
Mich.; Sgt. Glidewell L. Pollard, Hous- 
ton, Texas; Sgt. Edward L. Savoy, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; -Sgt. Raymond N. 
Schmit, St. Louis, Mo., and Sgt. William 
H. Williams, Wheeling, W. Va. 

The Air Medal was also awarded 
to Cpl. Parrill W. Middell, Mon- 
terey, Cal., and to Sgt. Carl E. 
Jennings, of Indianapolis, for the 
destruction of one enemy aircraft. 


The Oak Leaf Cluster was 
awarded for the destruction of 
enemy aircraft in the Bizerte area 
to Major John W. Weltman, Rol- 
lesburg, W. Va.; Capt. Joel A. 
Owens, Skiatook, Okla.; Cpl. Far- 
tll W. Middell, Presideo, Monterey, 
Calif. 





WAAC's Promoted 


WASHINGTON—The first pro- 
motions for WAAC officers has 
been announced. Eighty-one re- 
eeived first officer grades, corres- 
ponding to Army captains, and 479 
were made second officers, equiva- 
lent to army second lieutenants. 
Heretofore WAAC Director Colonel 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was the 
lone WAAC with a rank higher 
than third officer. e 





The War This 


Allies Assume Offensive On 
All Fronts In Pacific Area 


The biggest and brightest news 
of last week came from the Far 
East, where the Japanese were on 
the defensive in China, in Burma, 
in New Guinea, in the Aleutians 
and in the Solomons. 

Elsewhere the overall pic‘ure of 
the war was pretty much un- 
changed. The Russians pushed a 
little in the Caucasus and in the 
Don Region to the north and made 
some gains in the central front 
north and west of Moscow. Bu‘ tie 
Nazis still clung to fortified posi- 
tions, in the bieger towns, worry- 
ing very little about communica- 
tions. 

The 8th Army of General Mont- 
gomery halted again west of Sirte 
the desert again having produced 
another temporary stalcomate. Biz 
bombers based in the Middle East 
again atacked Axis positions in 
the Mediterranean, as did bomb- 
ers based in French North Afr'ca 

PATROLS IN TUNIS 


The Tunisian front was alive 
with patrol activity, but no new 
push from either sid~ was at- 
tempted. There was a rumor out 
in Spain that the German co:n- 
mander in ‘:unis bas been changed, 
but it was wi'thout verification 

It was the news from the Pa- 
cific which over-shadowed all else 





Week: 


in interest last week. In China, 
where World War II began five 
and a half years ago, the forces 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
beat back the Japanese at several 
points in the provinces of Hupeh 
and Honan. The Japanese were 
still mired deep in China, unabie 
either to move forward or to ex- 
ticate themselves. 
MOSQUITO BOATS 

In the Solomons there was live- 
ly activity on the water. Speedy 
PT mosquito boats took on eicht 
Japanese destroyers in scattered 
attacks off the northwest tip of 
Guad2icanal. Jap planes came in- 
to stop the PT’s, but one torpedo 
boat caught an enemy destroyer 
and three possible hits were 
scored on two other destroyers 
The motorboats came out of the 
fight with slicht damage. All this 
caused the New-York Times last 
week to observe that the "Solo- 
mons area seems to be swarming 
with enemv destroyers.” 

While the battle continued in 
the Solomons, U. S. troops were 
busy capturing Buna Mission in 
New Guinea, licuidating the last: of 
the Jan stravrlers in that sector 
Since the Jap landing at Buna on 
Julv 23, the enemy has lost there 
15,000 men, 921 air™anes. °2 mer 
chant vessels and 24 warships de- 


| 


| Pacific. 
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“WHAT ABOUT 
FRENCH GIRLS?” 


By the Stars and Stripes Inquiring 
Photographer 
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stroyed or at least seriously dam- 
aged. Between 150 and 250 land- 
ing barges were destroyed or ser- 
iously damaged too. The Buna 
campaign ranks as the most ser- 
ious defeat the Japanese have suf- 
fered in land in the southwest 




























ALLIES BOMB BURMA 

While many of the U. S. fight- 
ing men in the Solomons were 
either professional soldiers or Ma- 
rines, at Buna the troops were 
National Guardsmen, selectees and 
reservists, according to a United 
Press reporter covering that area. 

In Burma, Allied planes operat- 
ing from India kept the Japanese 
occupied, ripping up oil lines, air- 
fields and supply centers. It was 
obvious, however, that the Br‘tish 
campaign into Burma had not yet 
developed into a major engage- 
ment. 

In the Aleutians, the strine of 
islands which point from Alaska 
at Japan, U. S. Mitchell bombers 
a‘tacked and sank an enemy cargo 
ship putting in at Kiska. Accord- 
ing to Admiral Halsey, the Japs 
are beginning to run short of ships 
and in the Pacific the U. S. has 
gained superiority in the air, on 
the water, under the water and 
on land. 





Sgt. EDWARD PIOTROWSKI: "I 
met a French girl who speaks Eng- 
lish. I was introduced. With me, 
everything’s on the up-an-up. I 
was invited out to dinner twice 
and I’m going to have dinner with 
her tonight. They're having chick- 
en.” 





ON THE HOME FRONT 





MIAMI, Fla.—Twelve employees 
of the Pan American airways set 
a@ new record for trans-Atlantic 
travel when they flew across the 
South Atlantic 12 times in 13 days 
and 15 hours. Three planes were 
used and five of the crew, com- 
manded by Capt. Joseph H. Hart, 
changed off as pilots. Except for 
loading and unloading of the 
planes, the entire 13 days were 
spent in the air. 





CHICAGO—U.S. Secret Service 
men arrested Charles Brady, Harry 
Bogart and George Bogart on a 
charge of conspiring to evade gas- 
rationing. They were charged with 
selling motorists ratién stamps 
which had been turned in at the 
refineries. The trio was said to 
possess coupons worth 100,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline. 





SEATTLE, Wash.—The 11-room 
brick and stone house which 
served as the Japanese consulate 
here has been remodeled and is 
now a boarding house jor defense 
workers. The new owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell Morrison, said that 
in the remodeling they found pic- 
tures of American warships, code 
telegrams and other evidence of 
Jap spy work. All has been turned 
over to the F. B. I. 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. — The 
People’s National Bank and Trust 
Company met the fuel shortage by 
installing an old-fashioned pot- 
bellied coal stove in the center of 
the bank’s huge marble lobby. 





A SOUTHEASTERN AIRFIELD 
—Katy Rawls Thompson, former 
international champion swimmer, 
is now a member of the Women's 
Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron called 
WAFS for short. She said that 
flying with the WAFS was the 
"most thrilling, exciting life ima- 
ginable.” 





ELIZABETH, N. J. — Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Bennett were granted 
court permission to change their 
last name to McGrath. The judge 
commended them for selecting a 
good American name. The presid- 
ing judge’s name was Edward A. 
McGrath. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—A com- 
mittee of prominent educators, co- 
operating with the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, has prepared 
a series of 20 textbooks on aviation, 
designed for junior and senior high 
school students. Nearly 400,000 
copies have been introduced in 
5, school systems since last 
September. 


































A SOUTHEASTERN AIRPORT: 
Clark Gable is now a first lieuten- 
ant in the Air Forces, having re- 
ceived the silver wings emblematic 
of successful completion of the 
tough training for aerial gunners. 
Gable said he hoped to get into 
combat duty soon. 


BARNETT: 


HARRY C, 
"These French girls have per 


Pvt, 
of class, but I’m married. They’ve 
got plenty of shape, although 
they're not a ratch on tie girls 
in England. But I’m still not in- 
terested. I'm a former commando.” 





NEWFORD CENTER, Ohio— 
Sam Hockman, local packing house 
worker, really had a day. First he 
was trapped in the packing house 
refrigerator for four hours and suf- 
fered from chills. Three hours lat- 
er he had to be treated for burns 
when his truck caught fire. 





NORTHAMPTON, MASS. — The} g 
WAVES, training at Smith College, 
didn’t get any Christmas furloughs 
because of travel restrictions, Capt. 
—e Underwood announced last 
week. 





LTER J. KOSIBA, Seaman 2nd 
Class: "French girls are the most 
beautiful girls T've seen since I’ve 
been away from the United States, 
Of course I like Irish girls very 
much, But those French girls are 
nice and they cress very weil.” 


ASTORIA, Ore.—A 90-foot fish- 
ing boat has returned to port after 
a 10-day trip with six fin sharks 
weighing 50,000 pounds. It was the 
largest such catch ever recorded 
in the Columbia River. 








NEW YORK—Five members of a 
ring which sold 250,000 gallons of 
gasoline illegally since rationing 
began last July have been arrested. 








little side-project involving TNT; 
Pfc. Harold L. Wilburn, of Vox, 
Ky.; Pfc. Elmer J. Graw, Copake, 
N.Y., one of the jeep drivers; Pfc. 
Earl Barber, Oneonta, N.Y.; Pvt. 
Lloyd Kissick, Dover, Ill; - Pvt. 
Joseph Aprendik, New York City. 
and Pvt. Francis Cooney, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


DEMOLITION EXPERIS 


We crowded into the two jeeps, 
giving our drivers as much room 
as possible. Lt. Root rode in the 
first jeep Im the second, in addi- 
tion to our ‘two-man getaway 
group, was a party of demolition 
experts who were to sneak around 
the enemy position and blow up a 


few telephone ro'es and other in- 


stallations. Their objective was 
five miles away. They were to leave 
the jeep, plant the stuff and re- 
turn. If they didn’t get back in 
time, they were to hide out until 
the next night. 


Our two-jeep convoy got off 
about 7:30. We crept along past 
several French guard posts and 
finally reached our own last out- 
post. There ws still, however, a 
lookout station to pass some two 
miles further down the road. 


You have no idea how much 
noise a jeep idling along at five 
or six miles an hour, makes in the 
utter silence of an African night. 
As we approached the point where 
our lookout should have been, the 
lieutenant stopped the cars and 
scouted forward on foot with Sgt. 
Nestor. They came to a road block 
with no guard and couldn’t tell 





(Continued from Page 1) 


whether it was our own or one of 
the enemy’s that we hadn't heard 
about. Thinking black thoughis 
about ambushes, we finally rolled 
cautiously throwgh the road block 
and on for a quarter of a mile 
when a shot rang out and a bullet 
sang overhead. 


We were all in the ditch beside 
the road in. nothing flat, guns 
ready. If it was our own lookout 
post, it wasn’t where the map said 
it should be. While we waited, a 
second shot kicked up dust. Lt. 
Root yelled out: "Who the hell 
are you?” just as a third shot came 
over. To our relief and profane 
disgust, the challenge was an- 
swered in unmistakable Yank talk. 
Our lookout had challenged, we 
had not heard him. The language 
we used in telling him how to get 
the lead out of his mouth and 
challenge so he could be heard 
would have done credit to the 
toughest topkick in this man’s 
Army. 

SHOTS IN THE NIGHT 


In the meantime, the lieutenant 
had sent the getaway jeep a half 
mile down the road to wait the 
outcome. In the darkness the 
jeep ran off the road and in- 
to a ditch. In getting out, it ran 
over Cpl. Sabin’s foot. At the same 
time, as we d vered later, the 
explosives were lost and so Sabin’s 
little demotition project had to be 
abandoned. 

We went forward again, with 
the stars giving just enough light 
for the drivers to stay on the road. 
We kept our guns ready and the 





lieutenant manned the mounted 
machine gun, swinging it on every 
suspicious shadow and bush as we 
crept along. Every half mile we 
stopped and Lt. Root scouted 
ahead on foot. Seven miles of this 
and all quiet, all but the telephone 
wires singing with their curious 
high-pitched note and the metal- 
lic chorus of insects. 


TANK TRACKS 


Then we reached a down slope 
in the rcad, with rising ground on 
each side, the point where the 
enemy position was suspected. The 
jeeps were stopped and turned 
around. The getaway jeep was 200 
yards behind ours. Driver Graw 
stayed with it while the rest of us 
started on foot up the rising 
ground wo the right. There wasn't 
a bush in sight only stones about 
the .size of your two fists. We 
crossed what appeared in the dark- 
ness to be a new road. By feeling 
the ground, we detected tracks of 
what seemed to be large vehicles, 
possibly tanks. On we went, up the 
top of the ridge, spreading out 
about 20 yards apart. 

We heard voices, Italian voices. 
A shot rang out, followed by the 
staccato chatter of two machine 
guns. With the dust and stone 
chips jumping up about us, we 
lay flat on our faces, guns in hand 
but not firing. Our position was 
well enough known as it was. We 
lay still until a message came down 
the line from Lt. Root, informing 
us that the Italians were closing 
in on our right and ordering us 
to work our way back toward the 


Patrol Activity Is Total War For 10 Men 













road. Just about this time another 
pair of machine guns opened up 
from a position on the opposite 
side of the road. We were caught 
in a cross fire. 

Sliding on our bellies as quietly 
as possible, now and then rising 
to a crouch for a short dash, we 
worked our way down to the road 
and into the ditch at the side. 
The getaway jcep had long since 
roared off. 

The machine gun fire followed 
us down the hlil, but miraculously 
no one was hit. Then the enemy 
opened fire on our ditch with mor- 
tars. Good. That was what we 
wanted to know. All we had to do 
now was to escape from this little 
private war with our information. 


BACK TO THE DITCH 


The lieutenant passed the word 
to watch him. When he got to his 
feet, we were all to make a dash} 
for the jeep. We did. The motor 
roared and so did all the machine 
guns, and the mortars and a few 
hand grenades. But we were on 
our way. Driver Graw suddenly 
acquired the best case of night 
vision in North Africa. Unerringly 
he stuck to the road at 50 miles 
ogi hour until the firing died away 
n the distance. Nobody was hit 
HQ would get its information. 
When one of the boys said, "I bet 
that will alert the Wop army 
clear back to Italy,” everybody 
roared. 

Next day tne communique said: 
"There was only routine patrol ac- 
tivity on the Tunisian front.” 

Routine, hell! 






Pvt. STEVE A. CHERGI: "They're 
very friendly. I've been visiting the 
same girl every night and she 
feeds me roast pig dinners, which 
are very good. The girls are much 
prettier here than in Ireland, but 
= Zt good as back in the 





Pvt. WILLIAM De HART: “I 
think French gals are nicer than 
Irish g&ls and better looking. I 
met my first Prench girl with a 
stick of chewing gum. We went to 
a French movie I couldn't under- 
stand, but I held her hand during 
the show.” 
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Fighter Groups 
Rivalry Proves 
Too Hot For Axis 


12th Air Porce Men 
Prove Selves In 
Tunis Battles 


———_ 


By JAMES A. BURCHARD 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


SOMEWHERE ON THE TUNIS- 
IAN FRONT—The hottest rivalry 
in this sector—and one, incidental- 
ly, that makes the general situa- 
tion a great deal hotter for Jerry— 
is between fighter groups of .°-38’s 
who are winning fame ior the 12th 
Air Force. 


BANNER PERFORMER 


A banner performer in one 
group is Lt. Charles L. Earnhart, 
of Lebanon, Ohio. 

“arnhart, who left Ohio State 
as a junior in 1941 to join the 
Army Air Corps, is a very tough 
baby. Returning from one attack 
over Gabes, he was smacked by a 
20 mm. shell. The bullet-proof 
glass of his windshield deflected 
the explosive charge through the 
top of the canopy down the in- 
strument panel. Young Earnhart 
was wounded on the chest, arm 
and knee. 

A cool kid, Earnhart dropped his 
belly tank, got his ship under con- 
trol and slapped a tourniquet on 
his leg. He administered a hypo- 
dermic and sulphanilamide tablets. 
Then he landed and remained on 
the ground for a week. (Not bad 
considering he set one JU-52 afire, 
strafed a German hanger, blasted 
another JU-52 on his third try, 
blew up a gunpost and kicked hell 
out of a French Potez manned by 
Germans.) 


PRAISE FOR MEN 


Each day pilots of the rival 
groups congregate at the m.uin op- 
erations tent to survey the official 
scoreboard listing total victories 
over aircraft, tanks and other 
vehicles. Some stiff arguments are 
held on the subject of "destroyed. 
probable and damaged.” 

Both groups unite in loud praise 
of the enlisted men — mechanics, 
cooks and other hard workers who 
keep the planes aloft and bellies 
contented. 

MUD MATTRESS 

At first it was damned tough. 
No tents—and rations couldn't be 
flown to the field because of raii. 
The boys rolled up in bankets with 
mud for a mattress. Two meals 
a day was considered good. Some 
wise lads filled empty gas cans 
with dirt as a barricade against 
bombers. Once it snowed, and 
it was nothing for the temperature 
to drop 25 degrees at night. 


ONLY ONE FAILURE 


But the enlisted men did a tre- 
mendcus job. In 2,000 combat 
hours there was only one ergine 
failure in the entire squadron. 
Work went on, 24 hours a day, if 
necessary. When the gang first ar- 
rived. the mechanics didn’t aver- 
age one man per plane. But they 
handled everything except a major 
overhaul — and’ some of them 
didn’t teke off their clothes for 
two weeks. 

It was a period of trial and er- 
ror. On their inaugural attacks, 
the pilots made the mistake of 
trying for individual records. There 
were some costly losses before the 
boys decided on teamwork as the 
smartest scheme for protection and 
results. 

P-38 SCARES JERRY . 


Jerry's tactics were soon solved. 


' Jerry liked to get up high and 


have sun, altitude and speed on 


| his side. But he was stymied when 
| the Americans began to fly in 
} uni‘s of two ships or more. Herr 





Hitler sent some of his ace air- 
men to the Tunisian front. They 
knew all the tricks, but once the 

P-38's tossed out the gauntlet they 
See SSS CHES SD Om. enge~ 


sel first day at the field six 
planes were lost because the 
Americans didn't know how early 
darkness descended. Our boys flew 
a total of seven ind one-half 
hours that day, strafing an air- 
one and tanks on an early mis- 
ion 


twelve fighters had to crash land 
when the sun suddenly disap- 
peared. The pilots all managed 
to return after some hair-hoisting 
experiences. 

Weather reports are not accur- 
ate. But the boys get up there, 
whether they bave to take off the 
side of a hill or climb out of the 
mire. The P-38's are clicking, botn 



































American flag during ceremonies 


ginally formed by Americans fight- 

with France in the last war. 
The squadron was dis- 
banded in January, 1918, and its 
pilots transferred to the American 
Air Force, after which a French 
squadron took its name and in- 
signia. The new Escadrille fought 
against the Germans in 1940, 
chalked up 170 victories and were 
in Algeria waiting for orders when 
France fell. 

Both Gen. Eisenhower and Gen. 
Giraud were represented at the 
ceremonies. 

In his speech presenting the 
planes to the French, Gen. Spaatz 
said in part: 

"The planes, which I am honored 
to present today are only a token. 
Frenchmen must have arms to set 
their country free. How much 
America can supply , I do not know. 
But this I do know: to the utmost 
of our ability, we will help to equip 
the fighting men of France with 
the modern weapons they need. 
And then we'll fight on beside you.” 

Maj. Gen. Bergeret, assistant 





sented them by Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chief of the newly created Allied 
Air Force. 


Lafayette Group Gets Planes 


(Continued from Page 1) 








Members ‘of the Lafayette Escadrille stand at attention under the 


in which 13 Warhawks were pre- 


French High Commissioner, re- 
ceived the planes in the name of 
France, saluting the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille for having kept intact its 
“traditions of bravery and cour- 
age.” During the brief ceremonies, 
Col. Harold B. Willis, who flew 
with the original Lafayette Esca- 
drille, presented an American flag 
to the French squadron. - 

Following Ay presentations and 
the playing of the "Marseillaise” 
and "Star-Spangled Banner” by 
American and French bands, a 
company of Spahis paraded by on 
their Arabian horses, followed by 
the march of Lt. George Batsbhe’s 
supply squadron. 

During the week, a Franco- 
American committee was formed 
under the direction of Gen. Eisen- 
hower to plan the rearmament of 
French forces in North Africa. 
Schoois for the technical training 
of the French in the use of Ameri- 
can weapons have already been 
started and graduates of these 
schools will act as instructors in 
the French Army. 





as escorts for bombing A-20’s and 
as fighters in their own right. 
PERFECT RECORD 

Over one month a fighting group 
has etched an amazing record. Not4 
one bomber has been lost under a 
canopy of P-38’s, and that goes ‘or 
40 to 50 raids. 

Radio communication between 
raiding planes has developed some 
interesting problems. No more does 
a pilot say “train.” He says "choo 
choo” as "train” might be mistak- 
en for “plane.” It is bad form to 
say "I am on your tail.” The other 
guy may hear the word "tail” and 
think a ME-109 is about to hand 
him a dose of lead. 

RESPECT FW-190 

The FW-190, newest German 
fighter, has the high respect of all 
American pilots. They say it’s su- 
perior to the ME-109 in 
climbing power and just about 
everything else. The 190 can do 
52,000 feet in a pinch, according 
to reports, which ain't hay. 

At this writing, only one 190 had 
been knocked down by our fight- 
ers—although the B-17'’s have 
tiken care of quite a few. There 
was a handy lad who obliterated 
the 190 after chassing it from zero 
to 19,000 feet. and letting loose a 
burst from 50 feet distant. The 
pilot parachuted to safety. 

ITALIAN TRICK — 

"I could have knocked him off 
easily,” said the pilot, "but we try 
to be sportsmen in such cases.” 

All the pilots were considerably 
amused by the Italian soldiers 
who tried to escape a U. S. flight 
(four planes) by running out of 
their tanks and diving into the 
same ditch. All four planes strafed 
them with full firine power—and 
there was a ditchful of dead 
Italians. The boy: were a bit an- 
noyed earlier that same day, be- 
cause some other Italians had used 
French colors on their tanks. The 
Italians were paid in full for this 





speed, | for quitting. 





cute trick. 


Men Over 38 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Paul 
McNutt, Manpower Commissioner, 
has announced a new program of 
allowing men over 38 in the Army 
to apply for discharge so that they 
could go to work in defense plants. 
The Army would make the deci- 
sion whether or not the man 
would be more vital in a defense 
plant than he would in the Army. 

Both the Army and Navy have 
also come out with a plan to send 
thousands of men to college to 
finish their education as skilled 
technicians. 

McNutt’s first official act of 
freezing six hundred Detroit war 

workers in their jobs did not mean 
that the men could not-quit their 
jobs. But it did mean t they 
would have to have a good reason 


New Conductor 


NEW YORK CITY — Arthur 


Rodinsky, conductor of the Cleve-| 49 


land Symphony Orchestra for the 
past 10 years, has been appointed 
conductor and music director of 
the. Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety of New York City for the 
1943-44 season. 


Major Pulls One-Man 
Raid On Nazi HQ 


Major Philip Cochran, of Erie, 
Pa., flying a P-40, went on a one- 
man bombing e tion over 
Kairouan on the central Tunisian 
front, his load on the 
Nazi headquarters there and des- 
troyed the building. 

Upon leaving, he was attacked 
by an FW-190, which damaged an 
aileron and one tire of his 
ing gear. He returned fire. The 
enemy aircraft flew away and he 
returned safely to his base. 











SPORTS 


Greatest Billard 
Champion Goes 
On Army Circuit 


Willie Hoppe Finds 
150 Tables Busy 
At One Point 


NEW YORK CITY—A stranger 
entered a billiard emporium, hid- 
den away in the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Are you Walker Cochran?” 
 — sane the eagle-visaged propri- 


The quiet little chap with grey- 
ing hair shook his head and said, 
"Cochran is sick. He sent me to 
substitute for him.” 

"Substitute, eh? What's your 
name?” asked the proprietor sus- 
piciously. 

"Willie Hoppe,” said the little 
stranger diffidently. E 

The proprietor snorted: "Never 
heard of you. I hope you can give 
our local boy a battle. He’s a purty 
Slick article with the cue.” 

It’s needless to finish the story 
because the en<ling is too obvious. 
Willie Hoppe is not making exhi- 
bition tours of that nature any 
more. The man who is considered 
the greatest billiard player of all 
time has just completed a 14,000 
mile trip to Army and Navy posts 
in the southwest and far west. 
Soon he will embark on a series 
of exhibitions at camps in New 
England and the Atlantic seaboard. 

Hoppe comes pretty close to be- 
ing the most amazing campion 
sports has ever had. When he won 
his first title, Ty Cobb was a rook- 
ie outfielder, Jim Jeffries had just 
retired as heavyweight titleholder, 
Frank Gotch was wrestling king 
Alex Smith and Jerry Travers were 
topranking golfers and Johnny 
Hayes was topping the world’s 
marathon runners. 

Not only have they faded from 
the picture, but subsequent sports 
generations have faded too. And 
Hoppe is imperishable. It was 37 
years ago this January that a 
brash 18-year-old boy defeated 
Maurice Vignaux, the lion of bil- 
liards, for the world’s 18.1 balkline 
champion ‘ship. Hoppe, who is now 
55 years cold, has suffered only two 
defeats. in 45 titie games in the last 
three years. 

Almost all of Hoppe’s time these 
days is spent on Army and Navy 
tours. He said modestly, "The boys 
in the camps seem to like it. I’ve 
found places with 150 bilhard ta- 
bles in camp recreation halls con- 
stantly in use. Elsewhere I’ve en- 
countered 100-yvar-old tables. The 
resiliency is gone from the rails 
and the tables are lumpier than 
a steepiechadse course. I don’t try 
to play them, just give a trick- 
shot exhibition. 

"I've given, nine exhibitions daily 
before a hundred or two service- 
men at a time. I figure that 90 
percent of the boys I meet play 
pocket billiards, not billiards, and 
I'm no good on the pockets. Oh, 
I make a run of 30 or 40. which is 
good enough for a demonstration. 
But youth, I sadly discovered, 
hasn't a true appreciation of three 
cushion or balkline.” 

Hoppe attributed his longevity 
to the fact that he doesn’t use his 
legs, which are the first failing of 
an athiete. "This game is merely 
a@ question of eyesight and nerves,’ 
he said. Hoppe inadvertently con- 
tradicted his previous statement 
in which he calculated that he had 
covered some 20,000 miles walking 
around billiard tables in 40 years, 
game to a grand tour of the 


Being a billiard champion is not 

a life of beer and skittles. Hoppe 
plays or practices at least five 
hours daily, and has done so for 
years. 
In the early days, Willie Hoppe’s 
chief rival was Old Jake Schae- 
fer. Nowadays, one of his chief ri- 
vals is Young Jake Schaefer, the 
son. A very remarkable champion, 
Willie Hoppe—ARTHUR DALEY, 
New York Times. 


2nd Air Force Wins 


HOLLYWOOD, Cailif. The 
Second Airforce of Spokane, Wash., 
won the Western football 
title with a 26-13 victory over 
—— Field of ore Calif. 

e champions play 1 games 
during the Re season, winning 10 
of them a playing a scoreless 
deadlock with Washington State 
College. The Bombers, who will 
play in the Sun Bowl Game at 
are 


Spadaccini 
and Bill Sewell and John Holmes 
formerly of Washington State. 


eported 
and | though the state’s consumption of 
topped the 





} |PGA Cancels 1943 


Golf Tournament 


NEW YORK CITY—tThe Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association has 
called off the 1943 PGA tourna- 
ment and will substitute a pro- 
gram of charity matches. 

Association officials said the 
tourney kad been called off chiefly 
because more than 200 play-for- 
pays are in the armed services. 

"During 1917-18," PGA _ Presi- 
dent Ed Dudley said, "golf raised 
more then a million dollars with 
program relief matches. It would 
be difficu't to stage title matches 
since players like Sammy Snead, 
Jim Turnesa, Gd Oliver, Vic Ghezzi 
and Jimmy Thompson are in uni- 
form. However, most of those play- 
ers, plus Craig Wood, Gene Sara- 
zen and Walter Hagen will take 
part in charity matches if they 
can get leave from their duties. 

"Wherever golf is played it will 
be played for charity—that’s de- 


Connie Mack Is 80 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Connie 
Mack, who gave up his aame of 
Cornelius McGillicuddy about the 
time he started managing the 
Philadelphia Athletics a half-cen- 
tury or so ago, passed his 80th 
birthday here last week. 

"I'm in 100 per cent shape and 
I'll probably keep going until I’m 
100,” was his only comment. 


Chicago U Loses 25 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The aap 4 
of Chicago’s basketball team 
seemed to be sving the same way 
as their tootball team, as they lost 
their twenty-fifth consecutive 
game, 68-20, to De Paul. 

The Maroons abandoned - big- 
time football in 1939 after a long 
series of disastrous seasons. 

In last year’s basketball season, 
they dropped the last 20 games 
and have made five unsuccessful 
starts so far this season. 


Cridders Name Best 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Sports 
forcaster Norm Speer of radio 
station KGO here announced the 
results of a nation-wide poll of 
football players for an All-Ameri- 
can team. 

At the ends were Dave Schreiner 
Wisconsin and Pete Pihos, In- 
diana; tackles, Dick Wildung, Min- 
nesota, and Al Wistert, Michigan; 
guards, Chuck Taylor, Stanford 
and Lipdell Houston, Ohiv State; 
center, Joe Domnanovich, Ala- 
bama; backs, Bob Steuber, Missis- 
sippi, Fiank Sinkwich, Georgia, 
Paul Governalli, Columbia, and 
Monk Gafford, Auburn. 


New Dollar Record 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The 
annual East-West football clash 
set a new record this year when 
more than 65,000 dollars were 
turned over to the local Shrine 
hospital for crippled children and 
to war relief. 

The American Red Cross was 50 
thousand dollars richer after UCLA 
and Georgia had turned over their 
shares of the gate receipts of the 
Rose Bowl game. 


Constantino Wins 


PHILADELPHIA — Lulu Con- 
stantino, featherweight, out-point- 
ed Ellis Phillips of Philadelphia 
in a 10-round split decision. 


New Record Set 


WINTERPARK, Colo. — Barney 
McClean set a new course record 
of 1:048 in winning a downhill 
race in opening the Army-Civilian 
ski meet. The time , neeed 22 sec- 
ons off the old mark 


Mowers Leads League 

DETROIT, Mich. — As major 
Jeague hockey neared the season's 
halfway mark Johnny Mowers, De- 
troit Red Wings, 


awarded ann 
minder allowing the fewest goals. 
To date Mowers has let 63 shots 
slip by, while his closest contender, 
Turk Broda of Toronto. has 

80. Mowers’ outstanding achieve- 
ment to — was in keeping the 
New Yor Rangers scoreless, 
breaking a » of 129 games. 





Beer Champs 
MILWAUKEE, + ie on — Milwau- 
kee br beer in 


sold 
1942, but lost the resend 6 of "Champ 
Beer Drinking” State. L. A. Mil- 
ler, Secretary of Wisconsin State 
Brewers Ass., fr that al- 


beer was up Maryland 
record of drinking of 
er. 
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New 0O.P.A. Ban 
Brings Horsemen 
Large Headaches 


bia, half the horse-owners in 
America reached for tbe nearest 
bottle of aspirin. The other half 
reached for the neares: bottle of 
arsenic. 

One immediate result of the ban 
was the closing of the meeting at 


Tropical Park after two weeks of| 


racing and the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the opening at Hialeah. 

Now the horse-owners are find- 
ing to their dismay that horses, 
being neither patriotic nor self- 
sacrificing like their owners, g0 
right on eating even when they're 
not runninz. A horse that eats but 
doesn’t run is worse than no horse 
at all. 

In Miami alone there are 1,500 
thoroughbreds, all hungry and all 
stranded. Even the great Whirl- 
away himself, the grea‘est money- 
winner of all time. is just another 
hunk of horse-flesh with no place 
to go. Some of the biz shots of the 
equine world may move on to the 
New Orleans fairgrounds, but that 
is doubtful because the _ stzbles 
there are already over-crowded. 

The New Orleans fairgrounds is 
within reach of the nearest trolly 
lines, and will probably continue 
to operate. 

Last week the Thorouchbred 
Racing Association decided to con- 
tinue its work of improvine the 
breed for th: duration. Emrhasis 
will be on financial aid to service 
relief funds, the assoviation sait 
Comes any more edicts fron. the 
OPA, the association will have to 
start a relief funi of its own. 


ABC Meet Cancelled 


CHICASO — The American 
Bowling Congress will not hold its 
annual tournament this year. 
*One of the reasons given for 
the postponement was the fact 
that many servicemen have com- 
piled a consecutive attendance re- 
ord for the ABC meet, and tne 
authorities don’t want any streaks 
to be broken. 





This GiI,Gets Chance 


Of Lifetime, Muffs It 





CORPUS CHRISTIE, TEX.—The 
players were officers, but the ref- 
eree was an enlisted man. Sud- 
denly he stopped the basketball 
game at the Naval air station here, 
pointed his finger at one of the 
officers and shouted: 


"One more ‘trick like that and 
I'm going to throw you out of the 
game. ” 

Then he thought it over for a 
moment and added: 


"Sir.” ° 





Ernie Lombardi 
Wins N.L. Crown 


NEW YORK CITY—Big Ernie 
Lombardi won the 1942 National 
League batting title with an aver- 
age of .330 acccrding to the official 
Statistics. 


"The Nose” had an average of 
241 in 1941, the lowest of his big- 
‘eague career and the Dodgers 
traded him to the Boston Braves, 
where his hitting starved improv- 
ing almost immediately. 


Runner-up was Enos Slaughter 
of the Cardinals, with 318. Behind 
Slaughter were Stan Musial, Car- 
dinals, .315; Pete Reiser, Dodgers, 
on and Johnny Mize, Giants, 
e wv. 


Mize walked off with the slug- 
ging horors and _ runs-batted-in 
tit'es. (The sluezging average is the 
ratio of total bases to the total 
times at bat.) Mize came to the 
plate 541 times and collected 282 
po 4 bases for a slugging average 
of 521. 


Manager Mel! Ott of the Giants 
was runner-up with 273 total 
bases in 549 times at bat for an 
average of 497. Ott also scored the 
most runs, 118, for his ninth year 
of 100 or more runs. tyine ‘he 
modern record set by Honus Wag- 
ner. Little Mel also lea tne ses. 
circuit in home runs with 30, mak- 
ing eight years in which he has 
= 30 or more, a new league rec- 
ord. 


The team batting honors went 
to the World Champion Cardinals 








with .266. The Dodges were sec- 
ond with .254. 





BASKETBALL RESULTS 





EAST 


Souter 55, Geerge Washingten 41. 

M. T. 41, Boston University 34, 

Columbia 49, Cornell 40. 

Prineeton 47, Seton Hall 30 

Temple 45, Syracuse 44. 

N. ¥. U. 49, Penn State 40. 

Trenton Catholic 45, Lawrenceville 36. 

Kutstown Teachers 37, Westchester 
Teachers 28. 

Ehode Island State 83, Brooklyn 49. 

Providence 97, Amscrican Internationa! 39. 

Tufts 64, Lowell Textile 44. 

Worchester Poly 49, Brown 45 

Seton Hall 39, Turner Field Army Air 
Corps 28. 

Alleghany 45, era 43. 

Wilmington 50, Miami 42. 

Pennsylvania 46, Philadelphia Coast 
Guard 3 

Moravian 67, Harverford 27. 

Massachusetts State 49, Clark 25. 

Clarkson 63, Albany Teachers 39. 

St. Anselms 34, New Hampshire 32. 

Muhlenberg 44, Bucknell 43. 

Lehigh 73, psala 47. 

Alfred 46, Hatwick 37. 

Manhattan 60, Mountclair Teachers 34. 

New York University 79, Newark 36 

St. Francis 45, Cathederal 2). 

Niagara 50, Cornwall 35. 

Villanova 45, Albright 42. 

Arnold 38, St. Bonaventure 32. 

George Washington 39, Oklahoma Aggies 
34, 


Byracuse 52, Western Reserve 24. 

Williams 51, Wesleyan 42. 

Bethany 50, Friends 34. 

Ottawa 51, Bethal 31. 

Youngstown 81, Greve City 44. 

Oberlin 54, Fenn 27. 

Temple 35, Brigham Young 32. 

Fenton 62, Holy Cross 44. 

Wesleyan of Cenneceticut 55, Bradley Field 
7. 


3 
LaFaette 36, Bucknell 25. 
Rensselaer Polytech 43, Brooklyn Poly- 
tech 37. 

Cornell 55, Yale 27. 
Tefts 75, M. I. T. 31. 
Cc. C. N. ¥. 50, Seranten 25. 

MIDWEST 


}'ansas 69, Missouri 44. 

Central Iowa 49, Iowa Wesleyan 48. 
Dartmouth 47, Minnesota 38. 

Ohio 53, Ohio Wesleyan 37. 

Akron 58, Ohie Wesleyan 47. 

Great Lakes 76, Lawrence 43. 





Waynesburg 41, West Liberty Teachers 39. 

linois Normal 43, Ilineis College 29. 

St. Joseph’s 33 Leyola 30. 

Bowling Green 64, Michigan ~'or...: 

Great Lakes 07, St. Thomas 44, 

Wabash 54, Franklin 33. 

|. Manchester 53, Valparaise 51. 

Omaha 70, Ft. Crook Motor , rranspert 18. 

Seuthern Hlinois 47, mn Mis- 
souri 42. 

Lawrence Tech 75, St. Mary’s 27. 

North Central Miineis 41, Millikin 27. 

St. Ambrose 23, Dubuque 21. 

Wooster 50, John Carroll 38. 

Toledo 62, Tri-State 29. 





Schooleys 59, Springfield Teachers 38. 

Ohie 48, Marietta 238. 

Nebraska Wesleyan 56, Dana 20. 

Washburn 34, Warensburg Teachers 26. 

Valley City Teachers 31, Dickinson Teach- 
ers 23. 

Gustavus Adolphus 54, Augustana 50. 

Nebraska 41, Kansas State 42. 

St. Francis 57, Geneva 44. 

Lawrence 48, Cornell (Iowa) 35. 

Ft. Wayne 78, Chicago 62. 

Akron 48, Miami (Ohie) 45. 

Capital (Ohio) 60, Marietta 32. 

Baldwin-Wallace 51, Western Reserve 33. 


SOUTHWEST 

Texas 55, Rice 36. 
Sam Houston State 44, Texas Aggics 43. 
Texas Christian 35, Baylor 31. 
Seuthern Methodist 36, North Texas 

State Teachers 25. 
Oklahoma 42, Olathe Naval Air Base 39. 
Texas 41, San Antonie Aviation 27. 
= A. and M. 68, Sam Houston State 


SOUTH 
Duke 51, North Carolina Pre-flight 48. 
Western Kentucky 72, Ft. Knox 24. 
Clemsen 42, Erskin 22. 
Mississippi 35, Flerida 32. 
Lynheburg 58, Guilford 49. 
Appalochian Teachers 53, North Carolina 
Pre-Flight 46. 
Arkansas 40, Camp Crowder 29. 
FAR WEST 
Seuthern California 50, Pepperdine 38. 
Oregon State 41, Camp Adair 31. 
Linfield 46, Lewis and Clark 20. 
Pertiand Boilermakers 45, Oregon 42. 
San Jose 44, Arkansas 2 sony Air Force 21. 
Moentana 42, Idaho 40. 
Montana University 42, Utah State 39. 
California 49, University of San Francis- 
co 28. 


ing to do something about Hitler 

















SPORT 
SHORTS 


There’s a bowling alley in New 
York Ciivy that has more®than its 
share of war worries. First all the 
pin-setters were drafted or went 
initio defense jobs. Then they had 
to outfit the female subscitutes 
in slacks. Seems the keglers were 
sighting at the wrong pins. 





e* es @¢ 

A third ex-heavyweight champion 
has jusic joined the iorces. Maxie 
Baer and his little brother Buddy 
have enlisted in the Army and 
after their basic training will be 
assigned as insiructors in the Air 
Force ground crews’ physical train- 
ing program. Both Maxie and 
Buddy are married and fathers. 


eee 
The New York State Boxing 
Commission has more damn 


trouble. Now the commission has 
decided that it will not recognize 
Lou Salica as the world’s baniam- 
weight champion because he failed 
to deefnd his title in the required 
six months. Next week they’re go- 


xs ese @ 

Red Rolfe, New York Yankee 
third baseman who has_ become 
Yale’s baseball coach, is denying 
all rumors that he'll return to the 
diamond next summer. During the 
last two seasons, Rolfe said, he 
has been hampered by intestinal 
trouble. What happened in the 
world series would give any Yan- 
kee player a belly-ache. 


eee 
We thought we had heard them 
all, but here’s a new one—the Lily 
Bowl game. It was played at Ham- 
ilion, Bermuda, last week—the 
first game of American football 
ever played there. The U.S. Army 
beat the U.S. Navy, 19 to 18. Any- 
body want the Stars and Stripes 
to sponsor a Mud Bowl game in 
Oran? 


ees 

We invite you to take a gander 
at the basketball scores: Western 
Kentucky 72, Ft. Knox 24; Provi- 
dence 97. American International 
39; Rhode Island State 83; Brook- 
lyn 49; Lehigh 73; Upsala 47; New 
York University 79, Newark 36; 
Great Lakes 176, Lawrence 43; 
Lawrence Tech 75, St. Mary’s 27, 
and Omaha 70, Ft. Crook Motor 
Transport 18. : 

And out in Iowa St. Ambrose 
beat Dubuque, 23 to 21. 
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(By courtesy of Kine Features Syndicate) 
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THERE GOES THAT OLYMPIC TAVING CuAl CuAMe SMU WING Ore 


rown Bomber’ 5 Wife 
Expecting The Stork 


CHICAGO, lil.—S-rgeant o.epa 
Bairow, beter known as heavy- 
weight champion boxer Joe Louis, 
will be a fatber in late January, 
it was learned here recently. Joe 
said he "didn’t much care whether 
the baby was a boy or a girl. 
Marva’s the mother and that 
makes her the boss. If the baby 
is a boy and she doesn’t want him 
to become a fighter, that’s al! 
right by me.” 





Operation Postpones 
Armstrong-Jack Fight 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — What 
promised to be the holtest fivh 
of the year was postponed indefin- 
itely as Hammerin’ Henry Arm- 
strong prepared to undergo a toi- 
silectomy that will prevent him 
from meeting the sensational Beau 
Jack. who recently whipped Tippy 
Larkin to retain the lightweight 
title. The fizht had been scheduled 
for the latter part of January. 


Southern Teams 
Grab The Glory 





NEW YORK CITY—There’s no 
longer any shadow of doubt about 
the power and class of current 
Southern football—the Bowl games 
proved it. 

If a_ sportswriters’ poll were 
taken now to settle the final 
svandings of the nation’s teams, 
Ohio Siate, Georgia and Wisconsin 
would provabiy still be ranked one- 
two-three but there would be a 
big shake-up among the rest of 
the first 10. 

Iv’s most likely that Tennessee 
or Texas would get the number 
four spot, followed by Alabama, 
Tulsa, Georgia Tech, Michigan 
and Notre Dame. U. C. L. A. would 
probably head the second 10. 

The only bow] game fiop was 
Boston College, favored despiie the 
Holy Cross debacle, B. C. proved 
conclusively that it lacked the 
wherewithal to win the tougn ones. 
Frank Thomas, coach of tne Ala- 
bama Crimson Tide, didn’t expect 
a victory over the Eagies since his 
boys had been fine all season on 
deiense but lacked the crushing 
backs necded for a strong offense. 
Alabama scored only once ugainst 
Georgia and didn’t score at all 
against Georgia Tech. 


the Tide spotted the Eagles a trio 
of touchdowns and then bounced 
back to score five of its own. 

Alabama for its spirit and Texas 
for its power contributed the best 
winning Bowl performances. Texas 
in fact would have been an even 
bet against Georgia, Alabama or 
Tennessee. 

An un-featured highlight of the 
Rose Bowl game was the record 
of Leo Costa, Georgia place kick- 
er. Prior to the Rose Bowl Costa 
had scored in every Georgia game 
since coming to college—34 games 
—a record unequalled in football 
history. Costa registered an extra 
point in the Rose Bowl. 


Bivins Wins 
CLEVELAND, Ohio— After lbos- 
ing the first two rounds to Ezzard 
Charles, Cincinnati, Jimmy Bivins 
of Cleveland dropped him for a 
nine count in the third round and 
held the upper hand thereafier to 








win a unanimous decision in their 
10-round light-heavyweight bout. 


No Justice 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Chuck 
Keshler knows there ain’t no jus- 
tice. He bowlei a 298 game in duck 
pins, and Iest. Ed Neumolier, his 
opponent, bowled a perfect game. 





Yankees Seek Joy 


Through Strength, 


Get Weatherly, Grimes From Indians 


NEW YORK CITY—Trading in 
the winter baseball} market has 
opened with the New York Yank- 
ees, world champs until they ran 
into a Cardinal cyclone in the 
1942 World Series, trying to bolster 
their draft-riddled club. 


Manager Joe McCarthy, who 
saw the perfect team break at the 
seams when thc chips were down, 
is dashing around wildly waving 
a ration card for players. His first 
move was to trade Outfielder Roy 
Cullenbine and Catcher Buddy 
Rosar to the Cleveland Indians 
for Outfielder Roy Weatherly and 
Infielder Oscar Grimes in a 
straight player deal with no cash 
invo:ved. 

Transportation being what it is, 
it is assumed the men will hitch- 
hike to their new homes. 

Cullenbine, 28, is a switch hitter 
and has seen service with the De- 
troit Tigers, Brooklyn Dodgers, 
St. Louis Browns and Washington 
Senators in addition to the Yank- 
ees, whom he joined last Septem- 
ber just before the World Series. 
Last season he hit .276 in 128 
games. 

Weatherly is 26, and has been 
an Indian since 1936. He was once 
called one of the best centerfield- 
ers in the big leagues. He bats and 
throws right handed and is one 
of the fastest men in the circuit. 
His average for 123 games last 
year was a not-so-lusty 258. He 
has been in hot water with the 
Indian management since the 
Se against Oscar Vitt 


Rosar was the best fielding 
catcher in the league last year 
but batted only .230 in 69 games. 
He is 27, and came to the Yankees 
from Newark in 1939. Last season 








Seas 
2. 


he got himself in trouble with 
McCarthy by jumping the team 


police civil service examination. He 
decided to resume his sports career 
when he flunked the test. 

Grimes has been a Cleveland 
utility infielder since 1938. Last 
season he played in only 51 games 
because of injuries and batted .179. 
He may be used at third base, 
where Red Rolfe is leaving a big 
hole by taking over as baseball 
coach at Yale. 

Over in the National League 
Branch Rickey swung his first big 
player deal since assuming presi- 
dency of the Brooklyn Dodgers by 
purchasing hefty righthander 
Rube Melton, cousin of the Giant’s 
southpaw, Cliff Melton, from the 
Philadelphia Phillies. 

It cost Rickey 30,000 cash and 
Pitcher Johnny Allen. 

Melton came to the Phils from 
Columbus of the American Asso- 
ciation ir 1940. He was bothered 
by a sore arm in 1941 but last 
year he won nine while losing 20, 
including many close decisions. 
When a guy does that with the 
Phutile Phils he must have some- 
thing besides a cover on the ball. 
The Dodgers hope he’ll reverse the 
figures for them. 

Melton is 25, married and has 
two children, which makes him 
practically draft-proof. 

Allen will prebably have to look 
backward for his glory. He broke 
into the big leagues with the 
Yankees in 1952, winning 17 and 
losing four. He hasn’t been near 
that figure since. He was traded 
to the Cleveland Indians because 
his temperament wasn’t suited to 
the calm placid ways of the Yank- 
ees. The Indians in turn traded 
him off to the Browns. 

In 1941 he was waived out of 
the league and ~~ by the 
Dodgers, for. whom he won three 
and lost none during the ’41 pen- 
nant drive. Last season he won 





and going to Buffalo to take a 


10 and dropped six. 


In Bowl Contest. 


Imagine ‘Taomas’ surprise when’ 
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Sand, Sun A 


Tough On Desert Airmen 


Gas Can ‘Homes’ Serve As Air Raid Shelters; 


Armored Latrines $ 


‘Bone Yard’ Furnishes 


By G. K. HODENFIELD 


A DESERT BOMBER BASE — 


S ldiers plodding through the mud | velops engine trouble that sends 
all the way from Casablanca t0/i+ to the 


the suburbs of Tunis (not forget- 
ting Oran) should heave a drooling 
sigh for the men stationed out 
here where the desert begins. 

They haven't seen enough water 
since they've been here to wet 
down a three-cent stamp. 

Out here it’s dry—dry and dusty, 
The wind blows just long enough 
to lift huge chunks of Arab home- 


land into the sky. Then the wind/#Nd shot down go out many more 


stops, and the dus{ begins to settle. 
It settles in your hair, in your 
teeth, in whatever you're using for 
a bed. It drifts into your ears, into 
your nose, You breathe it, drink it, 
eat it. 

Out here, too, isthe test,and the 
preof, of the ingenuity of the 
American soldier in the field. The 
housing situation serves as an €X- 
ample. The F.H.A. would quail in 
its boots if it saw some of the 
things I've seen. These GIs got 
sick and tired of leaving their 
pup tents and running to fox holes 
or slit trenches every time Jerry 
pays a call. They decided to build 
underground homes. 

LUXURY IN DESERT 

Perhaps the most elaborate 
one dubbed “Shack-Up” by its 
builder-residents. It measures 13 
feet by 10 feet and is dug down 
four feet four inches into the hard 
yellow clay. Two rows of sasoline 
cans packed with sand to make 
them bullet-proof, raise the ceil- 
ing another 19 inches. The roof is 
a piece of tarp lightly covercd with 
sand. 

Six steps down take you into the 
rcom, which boasts three Army 
cots, a kerosene stove and lantern, 
a broom and eight (count ‘em, 
eight) cases of canned rations. 

They use the stove for three 
purposes—hot water for shaving 
and washing, heat, and a stove 
for frying eggs purchased fiom the 
Arabs. 

Cthers are much smaller, not so 
elaborate. Several are just big 
holes dug under a pup tent. But 
big or small, they serve the same 
purpose, a combination bedroom 
and air raid shelter. 

They’ve constructed latrines out 
here that would put Chic Sale to 
shame, for the "Specialist’’ never 
had to make his creations bullet- 
proof. These guys filled gasoline 
cans with dirt and stacked them 
eight or 10 high. The interior car- 
pentry combines parts of bomb 
racks with slabs off the GI stew 
cases. 

PACKING CASE HQ. 

Boxes and boards are the desk 
used in the headquarters. Bomber 
crews are briefed in a tent that 
keeps some, but not all, the sand 
out and the operations maps are 
tacked or nailed on improvised 
wooden backboards. 

The camp even has a _ barber 
shop. It consists of those ever- 
present gasoline cans, three of ’em. 
Somewhere the barber found two 
Sheets, one for himself and one 
for the customer. 

Planes have to be repaired and 
patched up at any station, this is 
no exception. Organizational equip- 
ment for this gang didn’t include 
air-conditioned repair shops with 
indirect lighting. The work is done 
out in the open, sand storms or 


is 


nd Jerry Are 


hame Chic Sale And 
Plane Parts 


} When a plane cracks up or de- 


"bone yard” its period 
|}of usefulness is only beginning. 
The supply squadron takes it over 
| and issues spare ‘parts for the re- 
| pair of other planes. If you want 
|a length: of radio wire the supply 
| Officer wil issue it to you, if you 
|bring your own pair of pliers. 
Planes ihat have been out once 


| times as parts of other planes. 
NO FORMALITY 


The fcrmalities go overboard in 


|this sort of a war. Officers and 
men use the same chow line and 


|the same line to wash mess kits. 


| It’s not at all unusual to see a full 
| colonel sweating out his corn willy 
|or stew behind a block-long line 


|} of privaies and non-coms. 


Formations are unknown here. A 
|men has his work to do and he 
gets it done. That’s all there is to 
it. After the evening meal most 
of the men grab shovels and work 
op their underground pup tents. 
The officers build their own. 


The matter of beards is left to 
the varicus company commanders. 
Nobody jumps on your neck for 
not being clean-shaven. As many 
officers as men _ sport heavy 
growths of beard, some fancy 
others just plain scraggly beards. 


The uniform depends entirely 
on the man’s belongings and the 
current weather. You put most of 
your clothes on in the morning. 
You start taking them off as the 
sun gets up. In the afternoon you 
start putting them on again and 
when you have all your clothes on 
and youre still cold, it’s time to 
go to bed. 


WORK IS RECREATION 


They don’t worry much about 
recreation at a place where the 
best sport is plastering hell out of 
anything that looks like the Axis. 
But somebody dug up a volleyball 
net and ball and found two palm 
trees to be used as boundaries. And 
|} ycu’ve never seen a really rough 
geme until you watch the Sahara 
| version of sandlot football. 


The nearest town is just far 
encugh to make it too far to walk 
}in the sun. And there's little there 
|anyway except gyp joints and 
naked youngsters selling tanger- 
ines. The biggest attraction in 
town is the shower bath. You're 
dirty again by the time you get 
back to camp, but it was nice 
while it lasted. 


You see some strange items at 
this place, but you don’t ask any 
questions. You don’t ask where the 
fellows got tnreir sheets, their 
brooms, their cases of canned 
stew, their kerosene stoves and 
how those two members of a B-26 
combat crew managed to smuggle 
an accordion and a guitar into 
their barracks bags. And when a 
sergeant in a maintenance outfit 
offers you a drink of Bourbon you 
take it. 


These fellows are playing for 
keeps, playing the sort of game 
they want to play. It’s a rough 
game, and the rules are as elastic 
as the ankles on a pair of GI long 











no sand storms. 


handles. 





Johnny, King of Baseball, Serves 
Strikes and Spaghetti to Yank Fans 


Walking one day in downtown 
Algiers I noticed a sign whch 
read: "RESTAURANT AU ROI DU 
BASEBALL.” Translated somewhat 
haphazardly, that means "The 
King of Baseball’s Restaurant.’ It 
sounded ‘interesting for A'giers and 
1 went in and took a seat ait a 
table in the back. 

Along came the manager wear- 
ing a typical Arab dress with a 
rolled stocking cap. He iooked at 
me as if he expected me to order 
something, and I began to use my 
pidgin French on him. 

"Can it,” he shot back at me in 
good brusque Americanese. "Teil 
me whatya want and I'll get it 
forya.” 

That was the beginning of the 
fruitful friendship that has sprung 
up between M. "Johnny” Boheme 
and me. I like to eat Johnny’s 
spaghetti and he likes to have 
someone — particularly an Ameri- 
can soldier—around to talk base- 
ball with -him. 





Johnny is nuts about baseball— 
so nuts he wants to organize base- 
ball teams all over North Africa 
this winter. His favorite team, he 
says, is the New York Yankees, 
and his favorite players of all time 
were two Yankee stars, Lou Gehrig, 
and Babe Ruth. He doesn’t know 
much about latter-day baseball. 

The reason that he came to know 
about baseball was, as could be 
guessed, that he spent some years 
in America. He was born in Al- 
giers, and hit the U.S. as a seaman 
in 1919. He shipped in and out of 
the states for five years, but in 
1924, he began a stretch of work 
for the U.S. Army, serving for a 
while in an officer's mess in Pana- 
ma. During that stretch he played 
baseball, saw many games and 
talked about it day and night. 

"Just tell the Yanks that the 
King of Baseball is very happy and 
wishes Uncle Sam and George La- 
fayette all the best luck in the 


night was cold and some of the 
costumes were not too warm. 


Officer in charge of camp ar- 
rangements was Capt. David 5. 
Gordon, of Cambridge, Mass., who 
alternates between the job of 
special service officer and dental 
surgeon. Assisting him was Red 
Cross field director George Fink. 


Earlier the revue played before 
300 infantrymen who had been the 
spearhead in the Battle of Oran. 
Highlight of that show was Fifi, 
terrier bitch of the troupe. Fifi, 
who had given birth to four pup- 
pies before the show went %n the 
road, made an unscheduled trip to 
the center of the stage during a 
bare-foot adagic dance and calmly 
sat down then and'there. Through- 
out the rest of the dance the 
Spanish dancer had to be very 
careful where she stepped. 

At an airfield next day, while 
waiting for better weather, les 
artistes were entertained by Capt. 
Torry C. Orest, Minneapolis, Minn., 
with a special showing of "Star- 
Spangled Rhythm,” a film that 








had its Broadway premiere just a 


AND STRIPES 





This is the cast of the ”Yardbird Revue” the all-soldier musical that opened in Oran last week. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


week ago. They were more than 
impressed. 

Then when the weather cleared 
a little and the group went to the 
home-made outdoor stage, they 
found 3,000 dogfaces, all of whom 
had brought their own boxes and 
cans to use as seats. And when the 
show was over, there was a special 
detail to carry the girls from the 
Stage through the knee-deep gooey 
Oran mud to their waiting bus. 

At every performance, the blonde 
comedienne dives into the audi- 
ence and kisses and hugs one lucky 
soldier. So among the guys who 
won’t forget the show are Pfc. 
Robert Bergeron, Lowell, Mass., 
Pvt. Edgar Troyer, Hersey, Mich., 
and Pfc. Luigi O’Shaugnessey, 
Falling Rock, W. Va. 





There are other things doing in 
Oran, too. For instance, "Yardbird 
Revue,” the first all-GI show ‘to 
be produced in North Africa opened 
last week, packed tight with fast, 
funny skits which kid just about 
everything. There’s a_ burlesque 





called "That Little Blue Book,” 





Phota by Sgt. Carl Richard 


Jeeps Spotlight Traveling Revue 


based on the GI booklet on North 
Africa. There’s a song and dance 
entitled "GI Shoes,” a strip-tease 
by "Miss North Africa” and a skit 
called "How to Drive a Unit Cen- 
sor Crazy.” The hit tune of the 
show is "O’er the Ocean Blue,” 
written by Lt. Robert Alpert, whe 
also directed the revue. Original 
music in the revue was written by 
Ist Sgt. Howard Elliott, of Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Sgt. Harold Lilley, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Pfc. Tho- 
mas Parsons, all of which was 
played and arranged by the show’s 
pianist, Pvt. John Shockency, of 
Lima, Ohio. 

What with the Red Cross Revue, 
the "Yardbird Revue,” a Special 
Service vaudeville show and some 
kind of show or jam session night- 
ly at the American Red Cross here, 
soldiers aren’t having to worry too 
much about entertainment. An- 
other question solved is that of 
food, Red Cross directors Tom Irv- 
ing and Lefty Martin having open- 
ed up two restaurants feeding 1,300 
a day. Soon to be added to the 
soldier accommodations is a hostel 





that will sleep 400. 





e 





*Joan Blondell looked like this when she made ”The Gold Diggers of 
1933.” That old film has been hap the rounds in North Africa 
tely, 











Tires And Trousers 


NEW YORK CITY—Two women 
who entered a tea and coffee store 
here thought that rationing had 
been carried a bit too far when the 
manager of the store and the clerk 
appeared without the?r trousers. 
The women fied, screaming. The 
manager explained later that the 
women had entered just after the 
store had been robbed. Thé robber 








world,” he says—Sgt, JIM EVANS 





had forced the men to remove 





their trousers, emptied the cash 
register and escaped. 


NEW YORK CITY-—Greater love 
hath no man than Pvt. Ted Why- 
ler, who has just returned to Camp 
Claiborne, La., after a 10-day fur- 
lough here. In a letter to Mayor 
LaGuardia praising the city for 
its hospitality he said it was "like 
10 days in heaven.” Then, as a 
concrete example of his gratitude, 
he presented the city with four 








Distribution, Fund 
Collecting Policy 
Set In Circular 





Some newly arrived outfits may 
not be familiar with Circular No, 
11 issued by Brig. Gen. W. B. 
Smith, Chief of Staff, prescribing 
the method of distributing Stars 
and Stripes and collecting funds. 


This circular states "Unit Com- 
manders will appoint an officer 
representative to receive papers 
and make collections’ therefor. 
Money collections at two francs 
per copy will be retained until a 
publication representative calls to 
make collections or until further 
instructions are issued. Credit may 
be extended at the discretion of 
unit commandcrs.” 


The cooperation of unit com- 
manders is requested in order to 
make distribution of the papers as 
general as possible. It is impossible 
because of paper shortage to print 
as many papers as the Army 
would ike. Therefore it is im- 
portant that unit commanders in- 
sist on a fair rationing of papers 
received. Don’t let units near the 
receiving point grab off all they 
want at the expense of the more 
remote units. 


Field representatives are being 
established as rapidly as possible 
and will call on headquarters com- 
mands to make collections. In the 
meantime, any officer holding 
funds collected for the paper may 
remit the same to us or may de- 
posit the amount in any of the 
numerous branches of the Bank of 
Algeria. Such deposits should be 
made to the credit of Stars and 
Stripes, Algiers. Two deposit re- 
ceipts should be secured, and one 
to be forwarded to Stars and 
Stripes, 10 Boulevard Baudin. Al- 
giers, and the other retained by 
the depositing officer. It is urged 
that this method of remitting be 





automobile tires, 





used wherever practical, 











